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[Concluded from page 652.] 


Ir the Policy of Catholic Sovereigns 
respecting the wily pretences and pre- 
sumptions of the head of the Catholic 
(Latin) Church, has been uniformly 
vigilant and even jealous, if they have 
been constantly on the watch to dis- 
cover, and on the alert to counteract, 
Papal sophistry and devices, there can 
be no wonder that Protestant Princes 
should conduct themselves towards his 
Holiness with a reserve, and suspicion, 
systematic, to say the least, a occa- 
sionally even severe. The power as- 
sumed by the successor of St. Peter to 
dethrone kings, at his pleasure, the lan- 
guage held by mortal man, “ by me 
Kings reign, and Princes decree jus- 
tice,” was too arrogant to be borne ; 
and the dictates of self-preservation,— 
the first law of nature, the indispensa- 
ble condition of existence,—justified 

Vou, rx. No. 58. 


that fearful scrutiny into all Papal pro- 
ceedings, which less presumptuous, and 
less insidious conduct, might have: ren- 
dered unnecessary. 


Protestants have departed from the 
Doctrines and dogmata of Popery in 
various degrees. Some have thought 
that the further they receded from what- 
ever was Papistical, the nearer the 
approached to the truth of Christiani- 
ty; while others supposed, that in 
dismissing the corruptions of the 
Romish system and practice, they car- 
ried their principles of Reformation as 
far as policy permitted, or as duty re- 
quired. For, it must be recollected, 
that although the balance of opinion 
did, on the whole, preponderate in 
favour of Protestantism, yet it was not 
then—nor is it now—without a strong 
and weighty counterbalance, in various 
connexions, and among many people. 
The freedom of thought and of enquiry 
that has subsequently been established 
by the propagation of Protestant prin- 
ciples, the stronger light in which cer- 
tain things have been since viewed, 
the increasing convictions, and the 
continued experience of later days, 
are advantages in our favour, which, 
by the very nature of events and circum- 
stances, could not be enjoyed by those 
eminent men by whom the Reforma- 


was principally promoted. 
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The liberality of the present day is not 
the work of Popery: there is no prin- 
ciple admitted, or acknowledged, by 
the Holy See, that might lead to real 
liberty of spirit, or might relieve the 
understanding from the galling shackles 
of superstition, or priestly imposition. 
It is confessed, with as much pleasure 
as the fact will justify, that Popery 
itself has derived some benefit from the 
re-action of the Reformation in sundry 
of its parts; the reflection of light has 
somewhat diminished its darkness; 
but, its ruling principles, its conducting 
maxims, its pretensions, its insinuations, 
its over-bearing assumptions, continue 
unchanged. ‘They were originally ad- 
vantages taken of ignorance, to render 
that ignorance subservient to Ecclesias- 
tical Dominion; they continue the 
same. Can it be the duty of States, 
and Statesmen to forego all the bles- 
sings attendant on knowledge, to return 
to blindness, after having enjoyed va- 
rious degrees of light, after having felt 
the importance, as well as discerned 
the advantages of national information, 
and open inquiry ? If this be abhorrent, 
not endurable, not even admissible in 
imagination,—it is no more than natu- 
ral to enquire, by what means shall these 
advantages be secured to those Govern- 
ments which have obtained them ? how 
shall they be perpetuated? how shall 
they be most effectually and vigorously 
improved 


Amidst the abundance of British 
liberty, the well understood privileges 
of our own land of freedom, opinions 
will differ, they cannot but differ, more 
or less, on every subject. It is part of 
our national constitution ; and by habit 
is become, as it were, part of our per- 
sonal constitution. But, on the subject 
of Religion, opinion usually acquires a 
firmness, and is held with a determina- 
tion, seldom shaken by opposition; in 
such cases the judgment of a referee is 
eminently advantageous. Somewhat 
in this light we view the question,— 
‘*How do other Protestant Powers 
conduct themselves towards Catho- 
lics? There is Prussia, there is Den- 
mark, thereis Sweden, there are Protes- 
tant Cantons among the Swiss—on what 
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principles is their policy founded ? and 
what is their practice? The enquiry is 
instructive ; and the instruction will not 
be lost on the thinking part of the pub- 
lic. Neither will it be lost on the Ca- 
tholics themselves: for, no reason has 
yet been assigned by them, why mem- 
bers of their body in Britain should be 
placed on a rank more elevated than 
that of their brethren abroad ; why they 
should here enjoy privileges which there 
are denied them; and why they should 
claim under our mixed Government and 
limited Monarchy, stations of authority 
and influence which the wisdom of 
other Sovereigns refuses them. The 
appeal is made to Foreign States. It 
is not influenced by the party spirit of 
our own population; by the force of 
prejudice, arising from circumstances 
peculiar to Britain;—it is made to the 
Policy of the European World, at 
large. 

If we direct our attention to Prussia, 
we find that Government availing itself 
of the services of all its subjects, with- 
out exception ; for such was the inten- 
tion of the sagacious and military Fre- 
deric :—but, then, it prohibits all inter- 
course between its subjects and the 
Court of Rome, except through the 
channel of the Prussian Government ; 
it prohibits even communications on 
matteis purely spiritual. This Govern- 
ment maintains an Agent at Rome; 
but, forbids a nuncio of the Pope from 
appearing in Prussia. Nay, so far does 
the State exert its power, that 

“ The minister of state at the head 
of the home department manages 
the affairs which concern the catholic 
churches. He appoints the clergymen to 
the vacant churches. No bull of the 
Pope, or any other publication whatever, 
can be admitted without having been pre- 
viously submitted to the examination and 
approbation of the minister of the home 
department, who makes in such bulls or 
writings, any alteration which he thinks 
comformable to the general principles of 
the king's government. 

“ Allcatholics are admitted to fill scien- 
tific situations. 

“The Government is authorised to see 
that the Revenues of the Church are pro- 
perly laid out!” 
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Besides this, it has taken effectual 
measures to regulate the Monastic 
Orders, those indefatigable and sworn 
supporters of the Papacy. 

« All the convents iu the Prussian do- 
minions, such as they existed in 1810 
were suppressed in that year, and the 
State took possession of their property. 
At present there exist no convents in this 
kingdom, except some very few, and very 
smally endowed, in its Polish territory : 
no persons will be allowed to take the 
vows in them in future; and they will be 
incorporated into each other by degrees, 
as their present members are reduced in 
number, until they finally expire. The 
Grey Sisters, the Compassionate Brethren, 
and the Ursulines, are maintained ; and a 
small portion of the revenues of the sup- 
pressed convents have been assigned to 
them. The two former of these orders 
devote themselves to the service of the 
hospitals; and the latter is solely occu- 
pied in education. 

“The members of these orders cannot, 
at once, bind themselves by religious vows 
for life. They may, at the age of twenty, 
take vows for three years; when that time 
is expired, they may renew them for the 
like period; at the end of that second 
period, they may repeat them for a third 
of equal length: and when this is com- 
pleted, they are then at liberty to bind 
themselves by such vows for life. 

“No insinuation or request has been 
addressed to this Government, for the 
revival of the order of the Jesuits, and pro- 
bably, from the certainty, that it would on 
no account be listened to.” 


By these regulations, a considerable 
security is given to parents for the con- 
tinuance of their children with them, 
in the state of their family. They can- 
not easily be deluded into conventual 
seclusion; a delusion that is by no 
means uncommon in Catholic countries. 
The State has also interfered in other 
domestic connexions : 

“ Catholic priests are bound to commu- 
nicate the dispensations in cases of mar- 
riage, received from their spiritual supe- 
riors, to the civil magistrate of the province 
to which they belong; and if they do not 
choose to perform the marriage ceremony 
in a case allowed by the laws of the 
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country, but for which they have not ob- 
tained a dispensation from their superiors, 
they must submit to the marriage act 
being performed by another clergyman.” 


“Tu mixed marriages, the baptism of 
the male children is to be performed by 
the clergyman of the father’s religious pro- 
fession: that of the female by the clergy- 
man of the mother's side.” 


These are important considerations ; 
and they are considerations which 
greatly involve the welfare, the peace, 
and even the existence of families, and 
of the state itself, also; but they have 
not been duly canvassed and estimated 
among us, as parts of the present 
question. 


In Denmark the prohibition of Roman 
Catholics, of Priests and Jesuits, was 
extremely strict : 


“ According to a fundamental law, 
his majesty king Christian the Vth, com- 
manded that the Evangelical Lutheran re- 
ligion, should be solely permitted in the 
state of Denmark. And he further or- 
dained, that no Roman catholic, or any 
other from the established religion deviat- 
ing confessors, must be tolerated in this 
country, and that no monks, jesuits, and 
the like papistical persons (who at that 
time in particular were suspected of endea- 
vouring to subvert the inhabitants of the 
country from the established religion) 
must, at the forfeit of their lives come 
into his majesty’s land and dominions, and 
that those who knowingly housed or af- 
forded them place to exercise their Roman 
catholic rites, were to be punished like — 
those that house and harbour outlaws. 


“ Foreign ministers who resided here, 
and were acknowledged as such at his 
majesty’s court, and confessed a foreign 
religion, were allowed free exercise of re- 
ligion in their houses, for them and their 
attendants, however, with this proviso, that 
no sermon must be preached but in their 
own language, and that their priests must 
not preach, distribute the sacrament, or 
undertake aay other office belonging to 
their religion, to other persons than to the 
foreign ministers and their attendants, 
though other persons who wish to partake 
in divine service were of the same con- 
fession. 
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“The great services which the cheva- 
lier Hugues de Terlon, ambassador of 
France, rendered to Christian the Fifth, 
determined his majesty, by a letter patent, 
dated September 26th, 1761, to grant 
him permission to build a residence, with 
a church or chapel, in the town of Copen- 
hagen, in which he as well as his 
successors were to have permission to ex- 
ercise the Roman catholic worship, and 
also to adda cemetery. But on the other 
side the ambassador engaged by bond 
(lettres reversales) that this permission 
should not be abused by making any pro- 
cessions Or any exterior ceremonies used 
by the Romish church ; and that he wonld 
take care that all catholics who came there 
were firmly attached to the king of Den- 
mark ; and if at any time this should give 
umbrage, that he should not have recourse 
to the protection of the king of France, or 
of any other prince, inasmuch as_ this 
favour had been accorded without their 
intercession, and that it depended solely 
on the king of Denmark to give such 
orders as he should judge necessary for his 
services. The ambassador was at liberty 
to have four chaplains, either secular or 
regular; and every catholic inhabitant of 
Copenhagen had right to attend mass at 
the French chapel, to receive the sacra- 
ment, and to be married by the French 
clergyman, but on the condition that every 
such marriage should immediately be de- 
clared to the magistrate of the town. 


“At Copenhagen. A chapel (free from 
taxes) has been granted to the catholics 
by a convention with the empress queen 
Maria Theresa, who in return gave the 
Danes permission to have a Lutheran 
chapel at Vienna. This chapel is at pre- 
sent served by two catholic priests, under 
the protection of the Austrian minister. 
The service is in the German language. 
The French catholic chapel, under the 
protection of the French minister, does 
not exist any longer. 

“ At Frederica. As every christian 
obtains by the privilege granted this town, 
the 11th March 1682, art. Ist. the free 
exercise of his religion, the ca*holics avail- 
ed themselves of it. They built a church, 
which was served by two Jesuits as long 
as that order existed; but as they accom- 
panied the exercise of their religion with 
public ceremonies, they were expressly 
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forbidden to do so, by the edict of the 17th 
June, 1707. As the Jesuits made some 
converts, whom they afterwards sent out 
of the country in 1745, a fine was im- 
posed on them of 1,000 crowns, if they 
did not bring them back; and they were 
at the same time informed, that if they 
made any such attempt in future, the 
liberty of worship would be taken from 
them. 


“The free exercise of their religion 
was granted by an ordinance of the 17th 
Nov. 1786, art. Ist, to all Christians who 
were inclined to establish themselves at 
Reikerig in Iceland, though theirs should 
be different from the established religion. 
The catholics are therefore at liberty to 
exercise their religion there, but, up to the 
present time, they have not availed them- 
selves of it. 


“ The free exercise of their religion is 
also granted to the catholic inhabitants of 
the Danish isles of St. Croix, St. Thomas, 
and St. John, in the West Indies, by an 
edict dated the 2Uth Sept. 1754, with the 
right of building as many churches as 
they please, and to name as many priests 
and ecclesiastics as they judge necessary 
(with an exception against Jesuits, who 
may not go there). 


“No catholic proprietor of negroes is 
at liberty to prevent them from frequenting 
the protestant churches, or the community 
of Moravians, unless they are baptised in 
the catholic religion. 


“ The catholics have had a church at 
Tranquebar, on the coast of Coromandel, 
since the the 16th century, and another at 
Poreirie, a great village in the territory of 
that town. Catholic missionaries have 
endeavoured to spread their doctrine 
amongst the Indians, but they have been 
surpassed in zeal by the protestant mis- 
sionaries, brought up at the famous peda- 
gogium of Halle, in Germany. 


“ At Altona, the catholics obtained 
from Frederick IIL on the 16th May 
1658, the free exercise of their religion, 
with the exception of grand ceremonies 
and processions; they obtained at the 
same time permission to build a church, 
which in 1768, was declared free from 
taxes; and also of having a burying 
ground. On the 17th Dec. 1736, the 
right was given them of sending for their 
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priests and ecclesiastics from any place 
they chose, and no impediment was to be 
thrown in the way of their correspondence 
with, or obedience to, their provincials 
and superiors. And lastly, they obtained, 
on the 28th March 1757, the permission, 
in case a catholic should marry a protes- 
tant, that the nuptial ceremony may be 
performed by a catholic priest, provided 
the parties are agreed, otherwise it is 
fordidden.” 


A considerable degree of mutual ac- 
commodation is practised in the King- 
dom of Hanover: there the Lutheran 
persuasion is established ; nevertheless, 
the Catholic is not overlooked: one 
instance of their mutuality is suftici- 
ently singular. 


“Tn the parish of Goldenstedt, in the 
county of Diepholz, where Lutheran and 
Catholic inhabitants are mixed, they cele- 
brate their public worship on the Sunday 
morning in the same church and at the 
same time, but in the afternoon and on 
week days, the catholics worship alone. 
At the commencement of the service, Ca- 
tholics and Lutherans, who are seated pro- 
miscuously, are besprinkled by the catho- 
lic priest with holy water, and during 
mass the protestant clerk sings with the 
congregation Lutheran hymns, which 
must cease, when the host is tifted up, and 
when the mass is ended; then the Catho- 
lics sing, and afterwards again the Lu- 
therans; and thus they take their turns 
several times during the service. The 
catholic priest sometimes in one part of the 
parish performs the marriage ceremony 
and baptism, for protestants. 


“ Both persuasions have the same burial 
ground, and at all burials the Roman ca- 
tholic priest and the Proéestant clerk at- 
tend, and the former offers the prayers. 
All fees, except those for burials, are paid 
by-the Lutheran inhabitants to the clergy- 
men of the adjoining protestant parishes. 
The building of the church, though be- 
longing to both parties, is kept in repair 
by the catholics only; the protestants 
contributé to the repairs of the steeple. 
The revenues attached to the church are 
administered by each party separately, the 
poor fund only is common to both. The 
catholic priest stands (or stood formerly) 
under the bishop of Munster, the pro- 


testant clerk under the jurisdiction of the 
Elector of Hanover. 


“ The catholic priest is prohibited from 
baptizing a child, unless the father be a 
catholic, or a legal marriage compact has 
fixed the mode of education of the chil- 
dren ; he may not marry, unless the male 
at least be a catholic, and the female have 
agreed to enter the catholic church; all 
natural children must be educated as 
Lutherans. 


“(Catholic priests enjoy the same ex- 
emption from taxes as the protestant 
clergy. The fees must be paid to the 
protestant clergy, who must certify the 
payment of them, before the catholic 
priest has a right to perform any of the 
acts for which they are paid.” 


There is, certainly, something ex- 
tremely pleasing in the benevolence of 
parties toward each other, though 
differing in opinion on certain subjects : 
the alternate use of a place for pub- 
lic worship, mutual assistance when 
required, community in charitable in- 
stitutions, and equal distribution to the 
poor, these are laudable : but, whether 
our countrymen, especially certain 
jealous sects among us, would quite 
approve of an indiscriminate sprinkling 
with Holy Water, at the commence- 
ment of Divine Service, we must be 
allowed to think, very questionable. 
Yet even in Hanover the Catholics are 
not fully equalized with their Lutheran 
brethren. In case of desiring a dis- 
pensation for marriage, they are not 
permitted to apply to the Pope, or toa 
Catholic Archbishop; but to the Lu- 
theran Consistory, at Hanover, Ca- 
tholic children may be sent to Protes- 
tant schools ; but not Protestant chil- 
dren to Catholic schools. 


It is well known, that the Cantons 
of Switzerland, are divided into Pro-. 
testant and Catholic, and some are 
mixed: of course, various degrees of 
toleration, or equalization, are esta- 
blished among them. Lucerne may be 
looked on as the model of those where 
the Catholic Religion is dominant ; 
Berne is the leading Protestant can- 
ton; and Argau maintains universal 
equality and toleration. 
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“The liberties enjoyed by the Catholic 
States of Switzerland are principally 
founded on established usages and 
ancient precedents, a confirmation of 
which was wrung from the impotence or 
gained from the good-will of ihe Court of 
Rome, by the exertions of the people 
during the course of ages. To these li- 
berties it appears that the Swiss are still 
resolved strictly to adhere; a proof of 
which was lately strikingly manifested in 
the conduct of Lucern towards the Holy 
See, in the affair of the abbot of St. Gall, 
that Government having on that occasion 
evinced the most determined opposition to 
the encroachment attempted by the Pope 
on the rights of the secular power. 

“ The principal kindred points of con- 
duct amongst all the confederate cantons, 
are 

1. “ The exercise of a strict superin- 
tendence and controul over all religious 
establishments, by the supreme secular 
power. 

2. “ The right of examining into the 
mode of acquiring and disposing of all ec- 
clesiastical and monastic property. 

3. “ Liability of all such property to all 
burdens imposed by the State on secular 
possessions. 

4. “ Subjection of all bulls, pastoral 
letters, &c. to the Placet or Exequatur of 
Government, prior to their publication. 

“The extreme jealousy and watchfulness 
hitherto constantly felt and exercised by 
the Government of this country, in all 
matters where the spiritual and temporal 
power were brought into a state of colli- 
sion with each other, and where the 
former may have endeavoured to extend 
ifs authority at the expence of the latter, 
have been the means of preserving this 
free and happy country from innumerable 
evils and embarrasmeuts which have fallen 
on others where that vigilance was want- 
ing. It is to be hoped that neither threat 
nor intrigue will ever induce them to alter 
their conduct.” 

It may not be amiss here to notice 
the protection afforded to the Catholic 
Clergy, by the Protestant Canton at 
Berne. 

“ The same oath of allegiance is admi- 
nistered indifferently to Protestants and 
Catholics. 


“ The Government allows 72,000 
French francs per annum, from the public 
treasury, for the maintenance of the Ca- 
tholic clergy in the districts belonging to 
the ancient see of Bale, recently annexed 
to the canton of Bern. 

“ The curés are divided into three 
classes, according to their extent and po- 
pulation. To the first class is attached an 
annual stipend of 1,200 Fr. fr.;—to the 
second 1,000—and to the third 800. 
According to this proportion of re-parti- 
tion amongst 69 curés, an annual sum of 
63,400 Fr. is employed. 


“ Besides the foregoing salaries the rec- 
tors of Porentru, St. Ursanne, Seignelegier, 
Delomont, Courendelin and Lauffon, enjoy 
a high pay (haute paye) of 500 Fr. fr. : 
each under the denomination of cantonal 
rectors. 

“ Those ecclesiastics, who, being inca- 
pacitated by age or infirmities, from dis- 
charging the duties of their office them- 
selves, are obliged to find a curate, receive 
an indemnity of 500 Fr. fr. per annum. 


Those rectors, who serve a second 
church, from want of a pastor to it, are 
entitled to half the pay of that cure; the 
other half, added to the remaining balance 
of the 72,000 francs, goes to form a fund 
of reserve for pensioning those ecclesias- 
tics, who; from age or infirmity, are ren- 
dered incapable of serving any longer. 


“ Besides these pecuniary advantages, 
each commune is bound to furnish its re- 
spective rector with a house and small 
garden, the keep of a cow, and sufficient 
fire-wood for domestic purpose.” 

The reader will easily draw the 
proper inferences from these docu- 
ments. Inno Catholic Dominion, in no 
Protestant Dominion, are Papal in- 
junctions or decrees, or Bulls, or Pas- 
toral Letters, admitted without strict 
and official revision: In some places 
they are not admitted in any shape, so 
great is the jealousy of the Govern- 
ment: And if any information on Ec- 
clesiastical matters, refering to the Ca- 
tholics, be necessary to such places, it 
is given in the form of anonymous arti- 
cles, in the Newspapers,—“ We hear 
from such a place, that his Holiness 
has ordered, that ——.” In no well 
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governed State are the Monastic Orders 
allowed to escape regulation and in- 
spection : they are controuled in all: 
they are annihilated in many. The 
prohibitions of the Order of the Jesuits 
are most strict; and are founded gene- 
rally, on the misconduct of its members. 
There is no difficulty in directing these 
princi les with others, inseparably con- 
nected, to the regulation of Catholics 
among ourselves. When that body of our 
fellow subjects is prepared to submit the 
election of their bishops to the opinion of 
the British Government, when they can 
bring themselves to obtain favours from 
Rome, through the medium of the British 
Government, when their Monastic Insti- 
tutions shall be regulated by the Govern- 
ment, and when they shall consider 
themselves more as good subjects, and 
Jess as good Catholics, then will the 
difficulties of which they now complain, 
give way; and they may congratulate 
themselves on the certainty, the proxi- 
mity of Catholic Emancipation. In the 
mean while, they may learn from these 
documents, that atv Protestant States 
think some restrictions necessary over 
their Catholic population—anp so 
must BRITAIN THINK FOR HERSELF. 


Calmet’s Dictionary of the Holy Bible, 
with the Fragments, containing Illus- 
trations of Scripture Incidents and 
Expressions, selected from the most 
authentic Histories, Travellers, &c. 
containing many Occurrences and 
Observations, extremely interesting 
and highly entertaining: with Plates 
of Views, Maps, Plans, Dresses, &c: 
4to. Parts I. to VIII. price 6s. each. 
The Fourth Edition. Taylor, 1819. 
When a work has reached a fourth 

edition, it is clear that the public must 

have acknowledged its merit, and have 
pronounced on its character; so that 
criticism can have little more to do than 
to notice the attention paid to the exe- 
cution of the copy sent for inspection. 


Every Biblical Student is well acquaint- 
ed with the pame and authority of the 
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uncommonly laborious CaLmet; and 
we need not occupy our pages with 
repeating what has been said a hundred 
times over, that his Dictionary of the 
Bible stands foremost among works of 
a like nature, and that it well deserves 
a place on the shelves of every library. 
The general reader will find occasion to 
consult it from time tq time, and even 
frequently, for his personal satifaction ; 
while the enquiring mind, and espe- 
cially the mind intent on accurately 
understanding Holy Writ, with its con- 
nections, and evidences, will not fail to 
derive much gratification, as well as ad- 
vantage from a familiar acquaintance 
with it, and a prompt consultation of 
its articles. 


By comparing the present edition 
with those which have preceded it, we 
find that a great number of new articles 
are inserted in the Dictionary : and b 
attending to the brackets, which distin- 
guish the additions made by the pre- 
sent Editor, from the original text, we 
perceive that the whole has been re- 
vised with great diligence, and man 
corrections, or completions are siete, 
which, though frequently consisting of 
a few lines, or even of a single line, 
add much to the importance of the 
work, and form a considerable accession 
on the whole. Some of them, indeed, 
are longer than the original article; 
but, more commonly they supply infor- 
mation obtained from works published 
in later times. 


It appears to us, that the Geogra- 
phical articles are the most improved ; 
and the histories of several of the prin- 
cipal places are succinctly brought down 
to their modern state. The original 
appellations of many towns, &c. are 
with great labour, deduced from more 
probable causes and roots, than for- 
merly; and the explanations transmitted 
by Jerom, but not obtained by him from 
the purest sources, are with evident 
reason, relinquished, for others derived 
from the nature of the country, from 
local situation, from ancient occur- 
rences, idol temples, &c. &c. by which 
they assist in elucidating the history of 
past ages, as well as the Geography of 
particular cities and districts. 
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The Natural History should have 
been more correctly, and more fre- 
quently referred to the Linneean system, 
than it yet appears to be; but, per- 
haps, the Editor felt the difficulty of 
identifying the subjects of Holy Writ, 
in this department of Science: or, he 
may yet accomplish it, in some suc- 
ceeding part of his undertaking. It 
must at the same time be confessed, 
that the Disciples of Linneus, them- 
selves, have not always agreed on this 
matter; and that errors, if admitted 
intoa work of such authority as Calmet, 
would have very injurious and lasting 
consequences. Nevertheless, we must 
be allowed to remind the Editor of the 
importance that attaches to this branch 
of the Dictionary; and of the duty 
that devolves on him, in consequence. 


The History of Persons seems to 
have undergone but little variation ; 
and to say truth, little could have been 
added, without prolonging the articles 
beyond reason or utility. The same 
may be said of that vast mass of informa- 
tion which the learned author had col- 
lected, on the rites, ceremonies and 
manners of the Jews, and Orientals ; 
their principles and prejudices, civil 
and religious, &c. &c. 

A considerable portion of these Parts 
is composed of articles originally pub- 


lished under the humble title of Frag- Th 


ments ; and this title they still retain. 
We have heard them spoken of with 
great applause; and from the speci- 
mens before us, we incline to think 
that they well merit the encomium. 
They comprize miscellaneous illustra- 
tions, always ingenious, and often new, 
of scripture incidents, without order or 
connexion, generally. They are for 
the most part short, or concise; but 
some of them approach toward the 
nature of Dissertations. An infinity of 
remarks, and illustrations of passages, 
which are not to be found in the Dic- 
tionary, are introduced in these de- 
tached essays; which form articles, 
not less entertaining than instructive. 


On the whole, we do not scruple to 
ronounce this edition, likely to become 
the standard of this valuable work. 
We understand that the American 


press has reprinted the former editions, 
verbatim ; and has copied the Plates, 
without addition ; also, that other repe- 
titions were in contemplation. It was, 
therefore, high time that the London 
press should maintain, or resume, its 
superiority; and the Editor proposes 
to enrich the Plates given with this 
copy, with corrections, additions, and 
perhaps, novelty. Our recommenda- 
tion can add little to the popularity of 
this Encyclopedia of Biblical Know- 
ledge; but, we cannot conclude our 
report without wishing success to this 
edition, and to the worthy Editor health 
and ability to continue and conclude 


his laborious and anxious undertaking. 


The New Testament, in Hebrew ; by 
the London Society for promoting 
Christianity among the Jews. 8vo. 


To enable the Jewish people to pe- 
ruse the records of the great Christian 
Teacher, in a language familiar to them, 
has been the wish of many learned men. 
It was attempted by Hutter, who pub- 
lished the New Testament in twelve 
languages, and among them Syriac and 
Hebrew (1600; reprinted in 1603.) 
Dr. Robertson, at Edinburgh, also re- 
printed this version, not very many 
years ago, with sundry corrections, 
which were not always improvements, 
is was repeated by Dr. Caddick, 
whose labours were contented with 
verbatim fidelity. The Society has 
aimed at something higher; and the 
language of their version is more bibli- 
cal than that of former versions. It 
has, however, felt the disadvantage of 
being composed amidst the diversities 
of Christian Sects; for instance, the 
term Baptist and baptism were at first 
expressed by the regular Hebrew words 
of the like signification; but subse- 
quently they have been exchanged for 
the Greek, which is more Christian, 
certainly, but not more Judaic. Per- 
haps, scrutinizing critics may also find 
certain, almost imevitable inaccuracies 
among the points ; but, these are trifling 
blemishes in a work that deserves much 
commendation for general accuracy te 
of execution, and the greatest benevo- 
lence of intention, 
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Facts and Observations respecting 
Canada, and the United States of 
America; affording a comparative 
view of the inducements to emigra- 
tion presented in those Countries. 
To which is added an appendix of 
Practical Instructions to Emigrant 
Settlers in the British Colonies. By 
Charles F. Grece, Member of the 
Montreal and Quebec Agricultural 
Societies, &c. 8vo. 7s. Harding, 
London, 1819. 


The present rage for emigration to 
North America has been the means of 
eliciting much valuable information re- 
lative to that Country, which we have 
seized the earliest opportunities of lay- 
ing before our readers ; but it has also 
produced much merely literary specu- 
lation, numerous ridiculous blunders, 
and not a few wilful misrepresentations. 
The facts and observations, communi- 
cated to the public by Mr. Grece, are 
drawn from the most authentic sources, 
and result from the best possible data, 
—viz. his own personal knowledge ac- 
quired by sixteen years residence in 
Canada, and the most unequivocal in- 


_ formation of those who have resided in, 


or visited those parts of the transatlan- 
tic Continent, which he had not been 
able personally to inspect. 


The experience thus obtained by our 
Author, has enabled him to presenta cor- 
rect andcircumstantial view of the various 
agricultural productions of the Canadas, 
which is highly interesting to all who 
have it in contemplation to emigrate to 
America. The great influx, indeed, of 
Native Americans into these countries 
for many years past, may be considered 
a strong proof, in addition to the other 
circumstances brought forward in Mr. 
Grece’s work, of the great advantages 
which these colonies possess over their 
own country for settlers. The popula- 
tion in the townships of Lower Canada, 
he informs us, is composed of two thirds 
Americans : and he states that they are 
the best people to employ in the woods, 


being wel! acquainted with the clearing 
of new land, and also able to make the 
necessary utensils and implements re- 
quired in a new settlement. The in- 
ference, very naturally deduced by our 
author, is, that if the Americans find it 
advantageous to settle in the Canadas, 
Englishmen must have a greater interest 
in emigrating thither, as they fall into 
Society with laws and habits similar to 
their own. 


After exposing the misrepresentations 
contained in one of Mr. Birkbeck’s 
publications, Mr. Grece proceeds to 
give a view of the favourable Climate 
of the Canadas, and to detail the pre- 
sent state of these fertile provinces, as 
compared with that of the United States; 
and the comparison is in every respect 
favourable to our colonies. We shall 
select a few particulars for the gratifica- 
tion of our readers. 


1. Price and quality of Land. 


“ The quantity of land in Canada, yet 
in a state of forest, is capable of contain- 
ing and supporting some millions of souls. 
Its quality is equal, if not superior, to any 
in the eastern States, and its price far 
below that of the western territory. 


“Some lands are held by a tenure simi- 
lar to our English copyholds; but a great 
part is freehold. Copyhold farms are 
subject to an annual rent of 14 bushel of 
wheat, for every 100 acres, besides four 
shillings and two pence in money. On 
the alienation of lands, 8 per cent. is paid 
by the buyer to the lord of the manor. 
The tenants are compelled to go to the 
lord’s mill to grind the grain for their 
own consumption, paying a toll of 1-14th 
of the grain so ground, 


“The Roman Catholics continue to pay 
tythes to their own clergy: this amounts, 
however, but to 1-26th, and that of grain 
and pulse only, every other production 
being entirely free from tythe : neither 
are there any assessed or land taxes ex- 
acted from the farmers of the Lower Pro- 
vince. 

“ The freehold land is held by the same 
tenure as in England. 


“Farms of 100 acres, with a small log- 
house, and a barn, thirty acres of the land 
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may be bought for from £150 to £200. 
In the townships, which are very exten- 
sive, and in many parts not more than 
fifty or eighty miles from the city of Mont- 
real, the great emporium of the Canadas, 
farms may be bought on the above terms. 

“Land in a state of nature may be 
bought for from ten shillings, to two 
pounds per acre, at a credit of from five 
to ten years, paying 6 per cent. interest to 
the owner. This land, to be cleared, and 
made fit for sowing, will cost about three 
or four pounds per acre more, in the Lower 
Province; in the Upper Province, about 
six pounds per acre: labour not being so 
plentiful there.” 

2. Expences of Cultivation. 


“The usual price of labour on farms, is 
from one shilling and eight pence, to two 
shillings and six pence per day, with 
board: if without board, four shillings 
and two pence. An annual farming ser- 


vant, besides board and lodging, has from 
£15 to £24 wages per annum; anda 
woman servant of all work, fron £6 to 
ot 12 per annum.” 

Mr. Grece has given a detail of one 
year's expence of cultivating a farm of 


100 arpents, equal to about 80 English 
acres, in the vicinity of Montreal, for 
which we must refer our readers to his 
volume, as well as for the particulars 
relative to the rotation of crops and the 
proper seasons for putting them mto 
the ground, and their subsequent cul- 
ture. 


3. Prices of provision at Montreal 
and Quebec.—These are nearly alike. 


“ Beef is from 4d. to 6d. per lb. Mutton, 
6d. to 73d. Veal 5s. to 12s. per quarter ; 
pork, 6d. per Ib. turkeys, 5s. each; geese, 
do. ducks, 2s. 6d. fowls, from 10d. to 
1s. 3d. eggs, from 8d. to 1s, 6d. per dozen. 
Fresh and salt fish are to be had ata 
proportionate rate. Butter, from 1s. to 
1s. 8d. per Ib. cheese, from 5d. to 10d. 
per Ib. potatoes from 1s. to 1s. 8d. per 
bushel; wheat, from 5s. to 7s. 6d. per 
bushel ; barley, from 2s. 6d. to 4s, 2d. 
rye, from 4s. to 5s. buck wheat, from 3s. 
to 4s. 2d. Indian corn, from 4s. to 5s. 
oats, from 1s. 8d. to 2s. 6d. horse beans, 
from 5s. to 10s. pease, from 3s. 4d. to 5s. 
French beans, from 8s. to 12s, per bushel ; 
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hay, 3s. 6d. per hundred pounds weight. 
The price of horses is from £15 to £25; 
a yoke of oxen, from 15 to £25; cows, 
from 5 to €10 each. These prices are 
Halifax currency, being 18s. sterling 
per £.” 

“The usual retail prices, (Halifax cur- 
rency), of grocery and liquors, in Canada, 
are as follows:—Tea from 4s. to 5s. 6d. 
per lb. coffee 1s. 3d. loaf-sugar 1s. West- 
India sugar from 7d. to 9d. maple sugar, 
produced in the country, from 43d. to 6d. 
per lb. Rum 4s. 6d. per gallon, Hollands 
gin from 7s. to 8s. brandy from 10s. to 
13s. wine the same. Madeira, 16s. per 
gallon, Teneriffe, from 6s. to 9s. Spanish 
from 4s. to 5s. 6d. Vinegar 5s. per gal- 
lon, and porter 1s. 8d. 


« Salt is sold in Canada at from 2s. 3d. 
to 2s. 6d. per bushel, tobacco and snuff 
from Is. to 1s. 3d. per Ib. candles 1s. soap 
8d. or 9d. but these two last articles are 
made in most of the families.” 


The Commerce of the Canadians and 
their facilities for exports are very con- 
siderable, and superior to those offered 
in the American Union. Mr. Grece 
has communicated much valuable infor- 
mation to persons of every class, who 
designing to emigrate to the Canadas, 
whose comforts will be essentially pro- 
moted by attending to his suggestions. 
His contrast between the dangers, diffi- 
culties, and inconveniences, attendant 
on settling in the American Union, and 
the facilities and comforts to be found 
in the Canadas, deserves to be read by 
them with the deepest attention. 


To the lovers of field sports it will 
certainly be no mean recommendation, 
that, in the Canadas, they are free to 
all, while the friendly aid rendered by 
the native Canadians, as well by the 
American settlers, essentially contri- 
bute to smooth the difficulties necessa- 
rily incident to emigration. 

A copious appendix is subjoined, 
containing various details relative to 
the husbandry of Canada, which will 
afford considerable interest to those 
whose views are directed to a settlement 
in that Country. 

From the preceding analysis of this 
work, our readers may easily collect 
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our opinion of its value. It is a cheap 
and unassuming volume, and in a small 
compass presents a mass of authentic 
and valuable information respecting a 
part of the British Empire, the advan- 
tages of which are comparatively un- 
known to a great majority of English- 
men. 


The Delphin Classics, with the Vari- 
orum Notes. (Intitled the Regent's 
Edition.) Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, 8vo. 
£1. 1s. each, large paper, £2. 2s. 


It is with singular pleasure that we 
enter on this article, for it is, what 
rarely falls to our lot in our critical 
department, with unmixed feelings of 
approbation, That a work of such 
magnitude should have been projected 
in our country, at a time too when all 
other countries in Europe were “ so 
shaken” and “ so wan with care,” 
breathless and powerless as it were 
from their long struggles in the grasp of 
war, must be a subject of laudable 
pride to every Englishman; that it 
should have been encouraged by a list 
of subscribers, numerous beyond all 
precedent, to a work of its nature and 
extent, affords occasion for additional 
exultation,— an exultation in which 
both public and private gratification 
may be indulged; for, at the same 
time that we must rejoice at such an 
indisputable proof of the wealth and 
munificence of our nation, we may be 
allowed to be glad also that the effects 
of it will reward the spirited exertions 
of the Editor, who in this, as in all his 
other undertakings of expressl 
classic nature, has acquitted himself of 
his duty with a liberality and care, 
which at once prove his attachment to 
the cause of literature, and his scrupu- 
lous adherence to the performance of 
every thing for which he had pledged 
himself. 


A complete, and at the same time 
uniform Edition of the Latin Classics 
has been for many years a desideratum 
in literature, not only in this country, 
but on the continent also. The Del- 
phin Edition, originally compiled, from 
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the most learned authorities, for the use 
of the Dauphin of France, has long 
been esteemed the best that was ever 
ublished ; and an undeniable proof of 
its being so, is the eagerness with 
which imperfect sets of it are bought 
up, for perfect ones can no longer be 
This Edition is however so 
far from being perfect, that the tables 
of errata would form a volume in them- 
selves—the works of Claudian alone 
having five closely printed pages at the 
end of it, dedicated solely to the pur- 
pose of correcting the errors of the 
press. 


The great improvements in the typo- 
graphical art which have been made 
within the last century, and the variety 
of information on subjects of classical 
learning which has accrued to us 
within the same period of time, as well 
from the researches of antiquaries and 
travellers, as from the labours of scho- 
lars, among whom those of our own 
country claim honourable place, who 
have been contented to display the 
treasures of their own minds only in 
elucidating the productions of the 
minds of others, authorized us to expect 
that this new and corrected Edition of 
the Delphin and Variorum Classics, 
would, both in a mechanical and lite- 
rary point of view be a lasting monu- 
ment to the honor of the State of Let- 
ters in England in the beginning of the 
nineteenth century. We are happy to 
say that our expectations have been in 
all respects amply fulfilled in the parts 
of the work p de laid before the 
public. The excellence of the paper, 
and the beauty of the type, particularly 


Y.| as seen in the magnificence of the large 


paper copies, will recommend it imme- 
diately to such epicures in books as 
must have their eye as much delighted 
as their understanding, whilst to the 
scholar it will be more strongly recom- 
mended by the correctness of the text, 
and the judicious arrangement of the 
notes, the ordo, and various readings 
from the original Delphin Edition, 
which are placed under it; whilst at 
the end of each author we are presented 
with the notes relative to his perform- 
ances, from the best Variorum Edition, 
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with the addition of Literaria Notitia, 
relative to himself from the Bipont Edi- 
tions, thus truly concentrating as was 

romised to us, in one mass, the excel- 
foes of the Delphin, the Variorum 
and the Bipont Editions. 


Under all these advantages we cannot 
but look on this work as one calculated 
to reflect the highest credit on its pro- 
jector and supporters, both in our own 
country and in the eyes of our conti- 
nental neighbours ; who have hitherto 
seemed to think the ground of Classical 
Literature their own unalienable pos- 
session. The fact is, that the very per- 
fection to which the typographic art 
has attained within the last few years, 
has been perhaps purchased at the price 
of inquiry to the cause in whose service 
its greatest attractions ought to be em- 
ployed.—Considered too much as a 
mechanical art, it has been confined too 
exclusively to the hands of mere me- 
chanics, and the mention of a printer, 
instead of conveying such ideas of 
learning and liberality as are still inse- 
parably connected with the names of 
Aldus, Stephens, Plantin, Bowyer, 
&c. &c. forms no other association in 
the minds of modern readers, than that 
of types, ink, and hot-pressed paper, 
and all the other material of the em- 

loyment. We would however, wil- 
ly hope to reckon an increased attach- 
ment to the different departments of 
classical learning, which we have re- 
gretted to see, has of late years been 
treated in our own country with a 
degree of indifference almost amounting 
to apathy, or else with still more dis- 
gusting and reprehensible ridicule. To 
inquire into the causes of this defection 
from works, which by their merit have 
been handed down to us with reverence 
from the earliest ages of civilization, 
would open too wide a field of discus- 
sion—whether it be owing to the preva- 
lence of an ill-founded austerity of 
feeling, such as in the age of Oliver 
Cromwell caused it to be reckoned 
among the crimes of Charles Ist. that 
he made the works of Shakspeare the 
companion of his solitary hours, or whe- 
ther it be from that excess of self-con- 
ceit in the school of modern poetry that 


it wishes to disclaim the idea of bor- 
rowing figures or allusions from any 
that have preceded it, and which cer- 
tainly succeeds so far as to produce 
many of a nature that never yet had 
models and never will have imitators. — 
we cannot now stop to enquire; but 
we'trust the transient chill which a 
mistaken zeal, or an over-weening va- 
nity has been able to spread over the 
fairest flowers of antiquity, will be 
fe dispersed by a more general 
cultivation of taste and learning. 
Every new form, under which the works 
that have made our greatest poets, 
historians, and orators, are presented to 
the public, is a new service to it; and 
never yet have they been laid before it 
in a form combining at once such ele- 
gance and such comprehensiveness as 
in Mr, Valpy’s Edition of the Delphic 
Classics, which we think must be re- 
garded, in every family in which it may 
find a place, (and that is in almost 
every family of rank and attainments in 
the kingdom) as a valuable addition to 
its library, and a never failing source 
of reference and mental gratification. 


A Tour Through Sicily, in the year 
1815. By George Russell, of His 
Majesty's Office of Works.  Illus- 
trated bya Map and Eighteen Plates, 
8vo. £1. 1s. Sherwood and Co. 
London, 1819. 


This is an elegant and interesting 
publication. The Author, (in common 
with many other Englishmen,) having 
been driven from Rome by the approach 
of the French army in 1815, proceeded 
in company with some intelligent Ger- 
man gentlemen, to embark for the 
Island of Sicily. We shall not detain 
our readers with any observations on 
the voyage, or the general account of that 
island, which occurs in the earlier part of 
the volume, but shall introduce them to 
the City of Palermo, of which we have 
a pleasing description. Among the 
various objects of attraction which this 
place contains, Mr. Russell failed not 


to visit the celebrated repository of the 
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dead, inthe Capuchin Convent, situated 
in its environs. In this cemetery, 


« The fathers and brothers of the order, 
after their decease, are placed in rows, per- 
fectly upright, their backs being support- 
ed against dwarf walls, erected for that 
purpose. They are habited in the same 
same sort of dress they had been accus- 
tomed to wear during their natural life, 
and bear a ticket on their breast, which 
denotes the time of their decease, and like- 
wise their age. 


“ In this cimiterio we beheld, horribly 
exemplified by the varied appearances of 
more than five hundred human bodies, the 
grim tyrant death in all his differeut 
stages of decay, from the most perfect 
human, although cold and lifeless form, to, 
literally speaking, the mere skeleton. 
After the skeletons fall to pieces, the 
bones are carefully collected aud symme- 
trically arranged against the walls, and 
the teeth are set in a species of mosaic 
work, and form the front of the altar. 


“ While contemplating this region of 
the dead, and expressing our surprise at 
the sight of so many human beings who 
once lived and moved, our cicerone placed 
his finger under the chin of one whose 
face we were then earnestly viewing, and 
raised the body from the ground, as 
though it had been of paper; so light had 
this withered emblem of mortality be- 
come,” 

Literature and Science are described 
as being at alow ebb; foreigners, how- 
ever, and especially the English, are 
received with hospitality and attention. 
But the inhabitants, being under the 
domination of the Popish Clergy, are 
exceedingly superstitious. The tutela- 
ry idol of Palermo is one Saint Rosalia, 
whose grotto our author visited. Her 
festival is celebrated with the utmost 
pomp and most extravagant rejoicings : 
though Mr. Russel had not an opportu- 
nity of witnessing its celebration, he 
has given us a lively description of it, 
derived from authentic sources, which 
we think will gratify our readers. 


“ The voluptuous and perhaps mono- 
tonous life of the inhabitants of Palermo 
is interrupted by the annual féte of Santa 


Rosalia, certainly the most brilliant and 


enthusiastic display of devotion which 


exists at the present day in Europe. But 
as we frequently find at the opera, thatthe 
splendour exhibited in the ballets and fétes 
often obscures the general interest of the 
spectacle, so in these rejoicings, we equally 
lose sight of Santa Rosalia, if, at the end 
of the fifth day, after a most tumultuous 
procession, we did not behold the shrine 
of this holy saint. 


“The car upon which this shrine is 
borne is decorated, or rather overloaded 
with ornaments of every species; it is 
drawn by forty mules, and filled by a con- 
siderable number of musicians. This 
enormous machine, certainly the richest 
and most magnificent ever put in motion, 
commences its march on the first day, 
without the shrine, from the Marina, and 
tremblingly traverses the Cassaro from the 
Porta felice to the royal palace, situated at 
the other extremity of this street. A grand 
display of fire-works here takes place, and 
the amusement of the day terminate by 
the Cassaro being splendidly illuminated. 


“ This street, decorated alternately with 
porticos and fountains along its whole 
length, which is upwards of a mile, upon 
a plan rather concave, presents, on this 
occasion, a coup-d' il of the most pleasing 
nature. 


“The people quietly promenade the 
Cassaro until midnight, when they retire, 
and the coaches of the nobility arrive and 
take possession. The gravity of the Sici- 
lians is conspicuous during the celebration 
of this festival: they partake of all its 
gaities and pleasures without manifesting 
the slightest external symptoms of delight; 
and the various ceremonies pass off with a 
perfect regularity which never requires 
the interference of the police, although 
upwards of one hundred thousand persons 
are assembled together on the occasion. 


“ The principal amusements of the 
second day consist in their races: youths 
about twelve years of age ride the horses 
without saddle or bridle, and it is astonish- 
ing to see with what address they keep 
their seats. The horses are assembled 
and arranged behind a cord, where there 
is considerable difficulty to retain them : 
the animals being full of ardour, and, as it 
were, conscious they are going to contend 
for the prize, seem to strive to prevent each 
other from getting the foremost. 


“ Upon one of the senators, who is 
stationed in a species of booth, sounding a 
bell, the little jockeys instantly mouut, 
and sit well advanced towardsthe shoulders, 
with their head almost reclining upon the 
neck of the horse. At the second sound 
the cord falls; the horses then set off, and 
by the discharge of a cannon, the people 
are informed that they are on the way; 
the crowd immediately opens, and leaves 
a free passage for them to pass. Another 
senator, who is stationed at the extremity 
of the course, adjudges the prize, after 
which, the little jockey who has been suc- 
cessful is carried in triumph, decorated 
with a golden eagle suspended around his 
neck, amid the acclamations of the assem- 
bled people. 

“ The horses are generally the property 
of rich individuals, and are trained and 
fed the whole year for this express pur- 
pose. The races occupy part of three 
days; the first is between country horses, 
the second between mares, and the third, 
which is by far the most rapid, between 
Barbary coursers. 


“The amusements of the second day 
are completed by the car returning from 
the royal palace to the Marina, stopping 
almost every ten places in order that the 
numerous spectators may enjoy the music : 
the car, as well as the Cassaro, are again 
most splendidly illuminated. 


“ The third day commences with ano- 
ther race, and the car also repeats its 
journey from the Marina to the palace. 
In the evening there is a grand display of 
fire-works upon the Marina; and the 
buildings contiguous to the port, as well as 
the Cassaro, are again illuminated in sucha 
superb manner, that, viewed from the bay, 
it fills the imagination with the idea of an 
enchanted city. 

“ The diversion of the fourth day again 
commences with the course. Without 
comparing these races with those which 
take place in England, yet, from their rapi- 
dity, they are in no respect less interesting : 
the horses generally run the whole length 
of the Cassaro, which is upwards of a mile, 
in less than a minute and a half. 


“The evening of this day is particularly 
distinguished by a spectacle altogether 
new, and of which it is impossible to form 
an idea without having witnessed it. This 
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superb spectacle is the illumination of the 
cathedral, which is executed in a manner 
truly enchanting. ‘The interior of this 
vast edifice is so decorated, that the most 
pleasing effects are produced by merely 
introducing such trifles as fringes, gar- 
lands of various coloured papers, silver 
tissue, little pieces of glass, and many 
other articles of even less value : the whole 
is, however, so well arranged, and the 
church 1s lighted with so much taste, that, 
upon entering, it presents to the imagina- 
tion the idea of being within the precincts 
of a fairy palace. 


“ The fifth and last day is celebrated 
by a long and continued procession, which 
commences shortly after the setting of the 
sun, and continues till one hour after 
midnight. It is upon this occasion that 
all the taste of the inhabitants of Patermo, 
for religious spectacles, is fully developed. 
Every confrateraity or religious order 
bears in this procession a portrait or image 
as large as life of its particular saint. The 
charge of arranging the different toilettes 
is wholly left to the nuns, who never fail, 
in dressing Judith or the Holy Virgin, to 
pay great attention @ la derniére mode, or, 
in other words, to the last fashion imported 
from Paris. 


“ These representations of the different 
saints, enlivened by artificial rays, and 
ornamented with all sorts of garlands, are 
carried on a frame constructed of timber, 
which is borne on the shoulders of thirty 
or forty men, who consider they are 
achieving their own eternal salvation by 
carrying their particular saint faster than 
those behind, and thus gaining time to 
make counter-marches and evolutions: at 
last Santa Rosalia, in her triumphal car, 
solemnly traverses the Cassaro. The pre- 
sence of their protectress considerably in- 
creases the universal joy of the people: as 
the holy saint approaches, every knee 
bends in pious adoration; and thus termi- 
nates this most splendid féte of Santa 
Rosalia.” 

The present state of Segeste, and of 
Selinus, certainly one of the most 
splendid and magnificent cities ever 
founded by the Greeks, and also of 
Girgenti, the antient Agrigentum, js 
described at considerable length; but 
we have not room for any passages from 
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this part of the volume, and selection 
would impair the interest which the 
lover of classical literature and &ntiqui- 
ties would take in the perusal of them. 


Having heard much, during his resi- 
dence at Girgenti, respecting the singu- 
lar kind of volcano, on the summit of 
Mount Macaluba, situated about six 
miles thence in the interior of the coun- 
try, our Author and his companions ac- 
cordingly visited this phenomenon; 
and, as it has not been noticed by any 
preceding English travellers, we shall 
extract his description of it. 

“« This volcano of air, if we may so ex- 
press ourselves, whose effects resemble 
those which have fire .as their principal 
agent, has its moments of calmness as well 
as those of great fermentation and labour ; 
it produces, too, like other volcanos, earth- 
quakes, subterraneous thunder, and vio- 
lent eruptions ; which last have, at times, 
thrown the matter so emitted more than 
one hundred feet above the summit of the 
craters. 


“ The base of Macaluba is nearly circu- 
lar, and its height is about two hundred 
and fifty feet, taken from a valley which 
surrounds it: this valley is, however, con- 
siderably elevated above the level of the 
sea. Its summit is about half a mile in 
circumference, and terminated by a plain 
presenting rather a convex surface; it is 
besides extremely steril. On this summit 
are a considerable number of little conic 
heights, the largest of which may be 
about nine feet in diameter; and on the 
highest part of these cones, which are in 
general under five feet, are craters, whose 
depth we were unable to ascertain, being 
unprovided with a plumb-line, or any 
other contrivance by which such a pur- 
pose could be effected. The soil appeared 
externally to be composed of clay, rather 
dry and cracked, and the hollow sepulchral 
noise, caused by the action of walking, ex- 
cited our most serious attention, and re- 
minded us that in all probability we were 
then over an immense gulf of liquid mud, 
separated only by a thin covering of clay. 

The interiors of the craters is moist, 
and out of which there constantly issues a 
species of brown diluted clay, which, after 
reaching the height of the lips or highest 
part, forms into little demi-globules; a few 
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moments after this formation has taken 
place, these globules break, and the con- 
fined air which they retained dispels itself; 
the diluted clay then runs down the flanks 
of these heights, and extends itself more or 
less on every side. Upon introducing a 
pole about twelve feet long into several of 
the craters, we found it produced a kind 
of noise not unlike that of distant thunder: 
we observed upwards of one hundred and 
fifty of these craters in full action, besides 
many which had ceased to throw up the 
argillaceous matter, and our cicerone in- 
formed us that their number were conti- 
nually varying, some, as he said, “ dying 
away, and others as constantly breaking 
forth.” 


“Tt is generally believed, that in all 
volcanic eruptions fire acts as the principal 
agent: in this of Macaluba, however, the 
result is very different; for after minute 
examination, not only on the summit, but 
round the sides and base, we could per- 
ceive no trace of any such element having 
been concerned either in the formation or 
working of this surprising production of 
nature: neither could we discover the 
least particle of any matter that had under- 
gone the action of fire. We next im- 
mersed our thermometer in several of the 
craters, naturally expecting to find the 
temperature much higher than in the open 
air; but here also we found ourselves 
greatly deceived, the reverse being the 
result of the experiment. The thermo- 
meter so immersed, about nine o'clock in 
morning, stood at 64° according to Fah- 
renheit ; but on being exposed to the at- 
mosphere, it immediately rose to 72°: 
after this experiment, we no longer sought 
the igneous element.” 


Of Castro Giovanni, which stands on 
the site of the once celebrated Enna, 
we have a classical and antiquarian de- 
scription, as also of the Lake of Bro- 
serpine, and of the singularly romantic 
valley of Ipsica; places, which have 
been wholly unnoticed by those accu- 
rate travellers, Brydone and Swinburn. 
The antient and modern state of Syra- 
cuse, of Catania, of Taormina (the 
antient Taurominium) and of Messina, 
together with the Cyclopian and to- 
lian or Lipari Islands, are respectively 
described at considerable length, and 
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illustrated with numerous _ beautiful 
views. Of Mount Etna, which our 
author was prevented from ascending 
by ill health, he has given an interest- 
ing and scientific account from his fel- 
low travellers; but want of room com- 
pels us to omit several highly interesting 
passages, which we could wish to haye 
extracted for the gratification of our 
readers. 

The work is handsomely printed, 
and the maps and plates which accom- 
pany it, contribute not more to illustrate 
than adorn it. Mr. Russell’s Tour fills 


up an important chasm in classical to- 
pography, and justly claims a place in 
every well selected library. 


Travels in Canada and the United 
States,in 1816 and 1817. By Lieut. 
Francis Hall, 14th Light Dragoons, 
H. P. 8vo. 14s. with a map. Long- 
man and Co. London, 1818. 

[Concluded from page 685.) 


Our last number terminated with this 
intelligent trayeller’s portraiture of the 
general character and habits of the 
inhabitants of the State of Virginia. It 
now remains that we notice his accurate 
and interesting account of Slavery, as 
it at present exists in the United 
States. Degraded, as we have reason 
to fear the condition of the Negroes 
is, in many of the West Indian 
Islands, their situation in Virginia 
is wretched in the extreme. The 
view which Mr. Hall has given of 
the Code Noir of that State, is deplora- 
ble indeed: And as information con- 
cerning the actual condition of Slaves 
in the American Union is little attain- 
able by a cursory traveller, we shall 
select a few passages on this subject. 

“ The law by which slaves and free-men 
of colour are governed in the Carolinas 
(and I believe the same, or a similar code 
prevails in all the Slave States) is a Pro- 
vincial Act past in 1740, and made per- 
petual in 1783. It commences by a heart 
chilling enunciation ; 

* Whereas in His Majesty's Plantations» 
&c. Slavery has been allowed, be it 
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enacted, That all negroes, mulattoes, &c. 
who are, or shall hereafter be, in this pro- 
vince, and all theirissue and offspring, born, 
and to be born, shall be, and are hereby 
declared to be, and remain for ever here- 
after absolute Slaves.’ A clause follows 
from which the most iniquitous oppres- 
sions are at this day deduced ; ¢ It shall 
always be presumed that every negro is a 
slave unless the contrary can be made 
appear.” 

“ The 9th clause gives two justices of 
the peace, and three, of five freeholders, 
the power of trying slaves for capital of- 
fences, and of carrying their sentence into 
effect; that is of inflicting such manner of 
death ‘ as they shall judge will be most 
effectual to deter others from offending in 
like manner.’ 

“The 13th clause admits the evidence 
of all free negroes, and of any slave, 
against a slave ‘ without oath.’ 

“Clause 14th, ‘ And whereas slaves 
may be harboured, &c. by free negroes, 
and such free negroes may escape punish- 
ment for want of sufficient and legal evi- 
dence against them, be it enacted, That 
the evidence of any free Indian negro, &c. 
or slave, without oath, shall in like manner 
be allowed and admitted against such free 
negroes, Kc,’ 

“The 34th clause prohibits any master 
from suffering a slave to traffic on his own 
account, thus cutting off the most unob- 
jectionable mode by which the slave of a 
benevolent master might ascend, through 
an equality of condition, to an equality of 
rights with the white man. 

“ The 37th clause presents an exquisite 
specimen of that legislative cant and cru- 
elty with which the governments of all 
nations, from time to time, edify their 
country and mankind; * And whereas 
cruelty is not only highly unbecoming 
those who profess themselves Christians, 
but is odious in the eyes of all men who 
have any sense of virtue and humanity, 
therefore to restrain and prevent barba-. 
rity from being exercised towards slaves, 
be it enacted, That any person wilfully 
murdering a slave shall forfeit 7001. cur- 
rency, (2. e. 100/. sterling:) and if any 
person shall on a sudden heat and passion, 
or by undue correction, kill his own slave, 
or slave of another person, he shall forfeit — 
3501. currency, (7. e. 50/. sterling.)” 
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The 38th, 39th and 40th clauses 
breathe a similar a and the 45th in- 
flicts a penalty of 100/. currency for 
teaching a slave to write. 


«“ Such,” observes this enlightened tra- 
veller, “ is the code by which Christians 
govern Christians ; nor is it, in any point 
a dead letter. The fears of the proprietors 
are tremblingly alive, and racked with 
the dread of an insurrection, in which 
they must expect the measure they have 
meted. A military police is constantly 
kept up in Charleston, and every man of 
colour, whether slave or free, found in the 
streets after dark, without a pass, is taken 
up, and punished. In fact, the condition 
of the free man of colour is scarcely pre- 
ferable to that of a slave: subjected to the 
same mode of trial, exposed to the same 
jealous surveillance, carefully excluded 
from all the rights and privileges of citi- 
zenship, and surrounded by every kind of 
snares, both legal and illegal, his freedom 
seems but a mockery superadded to op- 
pression. The statute declares that every 
man of colour shall be presumed a slave: 
every newspaper is a commentary on the 
injustice and barbarity of this enactment ; 
every day men of colour are advertised as 
taken up on a suspicion of being slaves: 
they are committed to jail, and if no owner 


appears, are sold to pay expences.” 


But the direct operation of this san- 
guinary law is not all the freeman of 
colour has to dread. The humane exer- 
tions of some gentlemen at the Charles- 
ton bar have lately detected a singular 
system for kid-napping free negroes, 
and selling them as slaves into Ken- 
tucky, or any state at a distance from 
their connections. The agents, were a 
justice of the peace, a constable, and a 
slave dealer. 


“ The process was as simple as unblush- 
ing villainy could devise. A victim having 
been selected, one of the firm applied to 
the justice upon a sham charge of assault, 
or similar offence, for a writ, which was 
immediately issued and served by the con- 
stable, and the negro conveyed to prison. 
Here, without friends or money, he is to 
await his trial for some unknown crime, 
charged against him by some unknown 
accuser: no wonder if in this desolate 
condition his spirits sink, and his fears 

Vor. IX. No. 58. 


anticipate the worst: the constable now-~. 
appears, exaggerates the dangers of his 
situation ; explains how small is his chance’ 
of being liberated, even if innocent, by 
reason of the amount of the jail fees and 
other legal expences; but he knows a 
worthy man who is interested in his be- 
half, and will do what is necessary to pro- 
cure him his freedom, upon no harder 
condition than an engagement to serve 
him for a certain number of years. It may 
be supposed, the negro is persuaded ; ¢ in- 
fluenced perhaps, (as the counsel for the 
defendants observed, on the trial,) by the 
charms of a country life.’ The worthy 
slave dealer now appears on the stage. 
The indenture of bondage is ratified in 
presence of the worthy magistrate and 
constable, who share the price of blood, 
and the victim is hurried on ship-board to 
be seen no more. 


“ This traffic had been long carried on, 
when humanity discovered and exposed it 
in a court of justice; but since, by the 
present law, there is no such offence as 
man-stealing, it could be punished as false 
imprisonment only. Should not however 
the shame of discovery produce a stronger 
impression on the parties engaged in this 
iniquitous traffic, than can be expected 
from their depraved habits, it is more than 
probable, it will be continued to be car- 
ried on with keener, and perhaps more 
atrocious dexterity than before.” 


It is not to be supposed that much 
attention is paid to the comforts of the 
Slave population of the Southern States. 
Mr. Hall, in treating of this subject, 
professes to confine himself to “ matters 
of public notoriety,” that admit of no 
dispute; and therefore afford true bases, 
on which to discuss the question of 
their physical enjoyments. Their huts 
are miserable in the last degree, built 
of logs or unsquared trunks of pine 
trees, so carelessly put together, that, 
as our author travelled by night, the 
fire light shone through every part of 
them, as through wire lanterns. To 
augment their daily toil (and it is no 
light addition) they are obliged to cut 
and fetch wood, and have their nights’ 
rest perpetually broken by the obliga- 
tion of keeping up their fires. The 
furniture of these huts is composed of 
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a few goods and wooden utensils: as 
for bedding,—the Negroes are suppos- 
ed to require none, and their clothing is 
almost invariably ragged and miserable 
in the extreme. Their food consists of 
rice and Indian meal, with alittle dried 
fish; and is, in fact, “ the result of a 
calculation of the cheapest nutriment, 
on which human life can be supported.” 
“| have heard, indeed,” continues this 
intelligent traveller, “ of the many luxuries 
the negro might enjoy were he not too 
indolent; of the poultry and vegetables 
he might raise round his hut ; but his un- 
conquerable idleness masters all other 
feelings. I have seldom heard an argu- 
ment against the negroes that was not 
double-edged. If they are, indeed, so in- 
dolent by nature that even a regard for 
their own comforts proves insufficient to 
rouse them to exertion, with what colour 
can it be asserted that they feel it no mis- 
fortune to be compelled to daily labour 
for another? Isthe sound of the whip so 
very exhilarating that it dispels at once 
indolence and suffering? But I admit the 
fact of their indolence. The human mind 
fits itself to its situation, and to the de- 
mands which are put upon its energies. 
Cut off hope for the future, and freedom 
for the present, superadd a due pressure of 
bodily suffering, and personal degrada- 
tion, and you have a slave, who, of what- 
ever zone, nation, or complexion, will be, 
what the poor African is, torpid, debased, 
and lowered beneath the standard of hu- 
manity. 

« To enquire if, so circumstanced, he is 
happy, would be a question highly ridicu- 
lous, except that the affirmative is not 
only gravely maintained, but constitutes 
an essential moral prop of the whole slave 
system. Neither they who affirm,. nor 
they who deny, pretend to any talisman 
by which the feelings of the heart may set 
in open day ; but if general reasoning be 
resorted to, since pain and pleasure are 
found to be the necessary result of the 
operation of certain accidents on the 
human constitution, the aggregate of our 
sensations (that is, our happiness or mise- 
ry) must be allowed to depend on the 
number and combination of these acci- 
dents. ‘ If you prick us, do we not 
bleed? If you tickle us, do we not laugh? 
Hf you poison us, do we not die?” 
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“Should there be any unknown prin- 
ciple in the negro’s constitution, which 
enables him to convert natural effects into 
their contraries, and so despise contingen- 
cies, whether of good or evil, he may 
pride himself on having over-past the 
glory both of saints and stoics; but the 
fact would no more justify his oppressors, 
than did the stubborn endurance of Epic- 
tetus, the barbarity of his master, who 
broke his leg. It would be too much 
first to inflict a cruelty, and then to take, 
credit for the patience with which it is 
supported; but the fact itself is, in this 
case, more than doubtful. That to a cer- 
tain point the feelings of the slave grow 
callous under bondage, may be conceded : 
this is the mercy of Nature: but that they 
are wholly extinguished, by suffering, is 
contradicted by facts of too palpable evi- 
dence ; one of whichis, that it is no uncom- 
mon thing for negroes to commit suicide. 
This I heard from a gentleman of Char- 
leston; and I have since met with the still 
more unexceptionable testimony of a friend 
to the Slave Trade. 

«“ Dr. Williamson, in his ‘ Medical and 
Miscellaneous Observations, relative to the 
West India Islands,’ observes, ‘ Negroes 
anticipate that they will, upon death re- 
moving them from that country, be re- 
stored to their native land, and enjoy their 
friends’ society in a future state. The ill- 
disposed to their masters, will sometimes 
be guilty of suicide; or by a resolute de- 
termination resort to dirt-eating; and 
thence produce disease, and at length 
death.’ i. 93. This is the kind of man 
who, should he ever hear of the death of 
Cato, would call it the result of ‘ an indis- 
position towards his master, Cesar.’ 

“I remember to have once heard a 
person assert, from his own experience, 
that a cargo of Africans expressed great 
pleasure on finding themselves made slaves, 
on their arrival in America. A further 
explanation, however, removed the seem- 
ing improbability ofthis anecdote. They 
imagined they had been purchased for the 
purpose of being eaten, and therefore re- 
joiced in their ignorance, when they dis- 
covered they were only to be held in 
bondage.” 

The force of this reasoning it is im- 

ssible to resist. It may be evaded 

y sophistry, opposed by selfishness, or 
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questioned by prejudice or ignorance : 
but its truth and justice will be self-evi- 
dent to the mind of every candid and 


intelligent observer. 


Of the oppression, tyranny and injus- 
tice exercised towards the wretched 
victims of transatlantic cruelty, we 
have a striking instance in the follow- 
ing narrative of the trial and execution 
of a Negro, which took place during 
Mr. Hall’s stay at Charleston, in South 
Carolina. 


“A man died on board a merchant 
ship, apparently in consequence of poison 
mixed with the dinner served up to the 
ship’s company. The cabin-boy and cook 
were suspected, because they were, from 
their occupations, the only persons on 
board who did not partake of the mess, 
the effects of which began to appear as 
soon as it was tasted. As the offence 
was committed on the high seas, the cook, 
though a negro, became entitled to the 
benefit of a jury, and with the cabin-boy, 
was put on his trial. The boy, a fine 
looking lad, and wholly unabashed by his 
situation, was readily acquitted. The 
negro’s turn was next. He was a man of 
low stature, ill-shapen, and with a counte- 
nance singularly disgusting. The proofs 
against him were, first, that he was cook ; 
so who else could have poisoned the mess? 
It was indeed overlooked, that two of the 
crew had absconded since the ship came 
into port. Secondly, he had been heard 
to utter expressions of ill-humour before 
he went on board: that part of the evi- 
dence was indeed supprest, which went to 
explain these expressions. The real proof 
however was written in his skin, and in 
the uncouth lines of his countenance. He 
was found guilty. 

Mr. Crafts junior, a gentleman of the 
Charleston bar, who, from motives of hu- 
manity, had undertaken his defence, did 
not think a man ought to die for his 
colour, albeit it was the custom of the 
country; and moved in consequence for 
a new trial, on the ground of partial and 
insufficient evidence; but the judge, who 
had urged his condemnation with a vin- 
dictive earnestness, intrenched himself in 
forms, and found the law gave him no 
power in favour of mercy. He then for- 
warded a representation of the case to the 
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President, through one of the senators of 
the State; but the senator ridiculed the 
idea of interesting himself for the life of a 
negro, who was therefore left to his cell 
and the hangman, In this situation he 
did not however forsake himself; and it 
was now, when prejudice and persecution 
had spent their last arrow on him, that 
he seemed to put out his proper nature, to 
vindicate not only his innocence, but the 
moral equality of his race, and those mental 
energies which the white man’s pride would 
deny to the shape of his headand the wool- 
liness of his hair. Maintaining the most 
undeviating tranquillity, he conversed with 
ease and cheerfulness, whenever his bene- 
volent counsel, who continued his kind 
attentions to the last, visited his cell. I 
was present on one of these occasions, and 
observed his tone and manner, neither 
sullen nor desperate, but quiet and re- 
signed, suggesting whatever occurred to 
him on the circumstances of his own case, 
with as much calmness as if he had been 
uninterested in the event; yet as if he 
deemed it a duty to omit none of the means 
placed within his reach for vindicating 
his innocence. He had constantly at- 
tended the exhortations of a Methodist 
preacher.*, who for conscience-sake, vi- 
sited ‘ those who were in prison;’ and 
having thus strengthened his spirit with 
religion, on the morning of his execution, 
breakfasted as usual, heartily; but before 
he was led out, he requested permission to 
address a few words of advice to the com- 
panions of his captivity. ‘I have ob- 
served much in them, he added, which 
requires to be amended, and the advice of 
a man in my situation may be respected.’ 
A circle was accordingly formed in his 
cell, in the midst of which he seated him- 
self, and addressed them at some length, 
with a sober and collected earnestness of 
manner, on the profligacy which he had 
noted in their behaviour, while they had 
been fellow-prisoners; recommending to 
them the rules of conduct prescribed by 
that religion, in which he now found his 
support and consolation. 


* The church builders in Charleston are 
too happy in a monopoly of salvation to 
afford a salaried clergyman to the jail, aud 
the salaried clergyman of the city cannot 
afford to contaminate their piety, by entering, 
unpaid, the abode of crime and misfortune. 
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“ Certainly, if we regard the quality 
and condition of the actors only, there is 
an infinite distance betwixt this scene and 
the parting of Socrates with his disciples ; 
should we however put away from car 
thoughts, such differences as are merely 
accidental, and seize that point of coin- 
cidence which is most interesting and im- 
portant ; namely, the triumph of mental 
energy over the most clinging weaknesses 
of our nature ; the negro will not appear 
wholly unworthy of a comparison with the 
sage of Athens. The latter occupied an 
exalted station in the public eye; though 
persecuted even unto death and ignominy, 
by a band of triumphant despots, he was 
surrounded in his last moments by his 
faithful friends and disciples, to whose 
talents and affection he might safely trust 
the vindication of his fame, and the unsul- 
lied whiteness of his memory: he knew 
that his hour of glory must come, and that 
it would not pass away. The negro had 
none of these aids; he was a man friend- 
less and despised ; the sympathies of so- 
ciety were locked up against him; he 
was to atone for an odious crime, by an 
ignominious death; the consciousness of 
his innocence was confined to his own 
bosom, there probably to sleep for ever: 
to the rest of mankind he was a wretched 
criminal; an object perhaps of contempt 
and devastation, even to the guilty compa- 
nions of his prison house; he had no phi- 
losophy with which to reason down those 
natural misgivings, which may be sup- 
posed to precede the violent dissolution of 
life and body: he could make no appeal 
to posterity to reverse an unjust judg- 
ment.—To have borne all this patiently, 
would have been much: he bore it he- 
roically. 

“ Having ended his discourse, he was 
conducted to the scaffold, where having 
calmly surveyed the crowds collected to 
witness his fate, he requested leave to ad- 
dress them. Having obtained permission, 
he stept firmly to the edge of the scaffold, 
and having commanded silence by his 
gestures, ‘ you are come,’ said he, ‘ to be 
spectators of my sufferings; you are mis- 
taken, there is not a person in this crowd 
but suffers more than I do. I am cheer- 
ful and contented, for I am innocent.” 
He then observed, that he forgave all those 
who had taken any part in his condemna- 


tion, and believed that they had acted con- 
scientiously from the evidence before them ; 
and disclaimed all idea of imputing guiit 
toany one. He then turned to his coun- 
sel, who with feelings which honoured hu- 
manity, had attended him to the scaffold ; 
to ‘ you, Sir,’ said he, ‘I am indeed most 
grateful, had you been my son, you could 
not have acted by me more kindly; and 
observing his tears, he continued ; ¢ this, 
Sir, distresses me beyond any thing I have 
felt yet. I entreat you will feel no dis- 
tress on my account, I am happy;’ then 
praying Heaven to reward his benevo- 
lence, he took leave of him, and signified 
his readiness to die; but requested he 
might be excused from having his eyes 
and hands bandaged; wishing, with an 
excusable pride, to give this final proof of 
his unshaken firmness: he however, sub- 
mitted on this point, to the representations 
of the sheriff, and died without the quiver- 
ing of a muscle. 


“ The spectators, who had been drawn 
together, partly by idle curiosity, and 
partly by a detestation of his supposed 
crime, retired with tears for his fate, and 
execrations on his murderers.” 


We will not weaken the effect, which 
the preceding narrative must awaken in 
the minds of our readers, by any com- 
ments we might offer. We have al- 
ready extracted so largely from this 
interesting volume, that we have not 
room to notice his truly excellent ob- 
servation on the American character 
and government, which are treated at 
considerable length and with much 
ability. We cannot however withhold 
from our readers his reflections on the 
pernicious effects of Slavery on the 
character of the inhabitants of the 
Southern States. 


“ Land cultivated by slaves requires a 
considerable capital, and will therefore 
be divided among a small number of pro- 
prietors, Experience too, shews that the 
quantity of labour performed by slaves, 
is much below that of an equal number 
of free cultivators; the number of per- 
sons deriving support from the soil, will 
consequently be less; but the loss is not 
in quantity only, the quality is propor- 
tionably deteriorated. He who com- 
mands the sweat of others, will be little 
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inclined to toil himself* ; the inclination 
will diminish with the necessity. The 
fact is so consonant with the remark, that 
in the Southern states, the fisheries, and 
all branches of active exertion, fall into 
the hands of the New Englanders: so 
much so, that the city of Charleston is 
supplied with fish by smacks from Mar- 
ble-head and Boston. Climate might be 
supposed to have a partial influence in 
producing this effect, were not such indi- 
viduals as are compelled by the nature of 
their occupations to rely much on their 
own efforts, found no wavs inferior in at- 
tainments and application to the same 
description of persons in the more tem- 
perate portions of the Union. Nay, have 
not almost all the sultriest regions of the 
globe been alternately the seats of sloth 
and enterprise ? 


“‘The same distribution of property 
which renders labour unnecessary to its 
proprietor, is no less fatal to its mental 
Improvement. Experience informs us, 
that means and leisure are less powerful 
excitements to study than the spur of 
necessity, and hope of profit Informa- 
tion will be first sought, that it may be 
useful, it will afterwards be pursued for 
the pleasure of the acquisition only. The 
planter has therefore been ever reckoned 
among the least enlightened members of 
society ; but says a proverb, those whom 
the devil finds idle, he sets about his own 
work. Dissipation must be always the 
resource of the unoccupied, and ill-in- 
structed, 


- “Tf the political effects of slavery are 
pernicious to the citizen, its moral effects 
are still more fatal to the man. ‘ There 
must doubtless,’ (says Mr. Jetferson,)* be 
an unhappy influence on the manners of 
the people, produced by the existence 
of slavery among us. ‘The whole com- 
merce between master and slave, is a 
perpetual exercise of the most boisterous 
passions; the most unremiting despotism 
on the one part, and degrading submis- 

ions on the other. Our children see 
this, and learn to imitate it, for man is an 
imitative animal. The parent storms, the 
child looks on, catches the lineaments of 
wrath, puts on the same airs in the circle 
of smaller slaves, gives loose to the 
worst of passions, and thus nursed, edu- 
cated, and daily exercised in tyranny, 
cannot but be stamped by it with odious 


«“ Of the proprietors of slaves, a very 
small portion indeed, are ever seen to labour,” 
Jefferson's Notes, p. 241. 
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peculiarities. The man must be a pro- 
digy who can retain his morals and man- ~ 
ners undepraved by such circumstances.” 
Notes p. 241. 


‘“ We know the time of prodigies is 
past, and that natural effects will follow 
their causes. ‘The manners of the lower 
classes in the Suuthern states are brutal 
and depraved*, ‘Those of the upper, 
corrupted by power, are frequently arroe 
gant and assuming: unused to restraint 
or contradiction of any kind, they are 
necessarily quarrelsome ; and in their 
quarrels, the native ferocity of their 
hearts break out. Duelling is not only 
in general vogue and fashion, but is prac- 
tised with circumstances of peculiar vin- 
dictiveness. It is usual when two per- 
sons have agreed to fight, for each to go 
out regularly and practise at a mark, in 
the presence of their friends, during the 
interval which precedes their meeting; 
rey of the parties therefore commonly 
all.” 


We cannot close our account of this 
work, without tendering our thanks to 
Mr. Hall for the amusement and in- 
struction which his volume contains. 
It contains the most copious view of 
the legal and actual condition of the 
Slave, as it exists inthe United States, 
that is any where extant: and breathes 
throughout a liberal spirit of inquiry as 
well as of just sentiment that does 
equal honour to his head and his heart. 


Travels in various Countries of Europe, 
Asia, and Africa. By Edward Daniel 
Clarke, L. L. D. Part III. Scandina- 
via, Section the first, 4to. £4 14s. 6d. 
large paper, £8 8s. Cadell and 
Davies, London, 1819. 

[Concluded from p. 359.] 


We left our entertaining and intelli- 
gent traveller on the confines of Lap- 
land. His journey through that com- 


* The stage drivers, for instance, are more 
inhuman, and much inferior in decency of 
behaviour to the negroes, who are sometimes 
employed in the same c»pacity; so that it 
seems not improbable that the effects of sla- 
very, upon the lower orders at least, are more 


debasing to the governing class, than to the 
governed, ~ 
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paratively unknown country is equal in 
point of interest to any of his former 
volumes. We have not room to notice 
all the singular and striking particulars, 
which occur in this part of his volume : 
we shall therefore, select a few of the 
more remarkable for the gratification of 
our readers. 


The Laplanders or Laps, as they are 
always called by the Swedes, enjoy 
many peculiar privileges, and may be 
considered almost as in a state of free- 
dom. They are not compelled to pro- 
vide quarters for soldiers marching : 
they pay little or no tax; and live and 
act according to the usages of their 
forefathers. In the judgment of Dr. 
Clarke, they constitute, the only re- 
maining branch of the antient inhabi- 
tants of Finland, and perhaps of Swe- 
den : and the absolute certainty of their 
Asiatic origin is conspicuous in all that 
belong to their persons, in their com- 
plexion, pliant postures, diminutive 
stature, air, and manner. The names, 
which they bestow upon their rivers and 
lakes (Swedish antiquaries assert) are 
found upon the borders of Persia; and 
they —— that, of the ten tribes of 
Israel led captive into Assyria, a portion 
migrated to the North, they be- 
stowed their own appellations upon the 
mountains, lakes, and rivers. They 
even add, that the Lapland language 
approaches near enough to the Hebrew, 
for the two people to understand each 
other’s speech: but the truth of this 
must be left entirely to future investi- 
gation. 

“As Dr. Clarke travelled when the 
sun shone most intensely in the Arctic 
regions, he experienced all the incon- 
veniences of a tropical climate from, 
Mosquitoes: but on this subject we 
shall let our author speak for himself. 


“The boats, used to conduct travellers 
up the Lapland rivers, may be considered 
as under a similar regulation to that of 
the post-horses; relays being appointed 
at certain stations. They are worked en- 
tirely with poles, after the manner which 
we call punting. When the boatmen, 
who had with such excessive labour con- 


end of their station at Jouxange, the peo- 
ple were all absent, and there was no one 
to go with us any farther : hearing which, 
the same men cheerfully volunteered their 
further services ; and offered to proceed 
another station, as far as Svansten, if we 
would give them each two glasses of 
brandy, to which we gladly assented. It 
was now seven o'clock, but the sun still 
shone in his might, high above the horizon. 
On the opposite shore, women were 
calling their cattle from the forest, by 
blowing the lures; a long line of white 
cows appeared moving through the trees, 
answering to every call of the lure, and, 
by their lowing, seeming to imitate the 
sound of the distant summons. There is 
aforge for making bar-iron, at Svansten ; 
large masses of the semi-fused ore being beat 
out into bars. The ore is brought to them 
from a place about twelve Swedish miles 
up the river. We visited this forge. A 
single hammer only was employed: figures 
like what one imagines of the Cyclops, of 
gigantic stature and fierce aspect, with 
sinewy arms and bare bodies, were en- 
gaged in supplying the anvil with the 
tough and almost liquid ore from the 
furnace. The Director invited us to his 
house; and conducted us into a neat 
apartment, the walls of which were covered 
with hangings of gilt leather. This room, 
like every other place,was filled with mos- 
quitos ; but owing to some cause we could 
not explain, no person here was bitten by 
them; which enabled us all to enjoy a 
little refreshing rest. It is evident that 
blood cannot be the natural food of these 
insects; because they are often found most 
abundant in situations where there is hardly 
a trace of animal existence: and in some 
experiments which we made, by allowing 
them to take their fill of what they seek 
with such avidity, we found that it cost 
them their lives. If they be watched after 
they have imbibed a sufficient quantity of 
blood, they fly with difficulty, endeavour- 
ing to escape, and become afterwards dull 
and benumbed, until they turn upon their 
backs and die. Yet, in their thirst for 
blood, they will penetrate between the 
hairs of a dog’s back, or those of a cow, 
and fix themselves in such number as to 
form a living mantle upon the animal's 
skin. So powerful is the little flexible 
proboscis with which they make their 


veyed us from Ofver Tornea, reached the 
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punctures, that it will penetrate very thick 
leather ; the gloves upon our hands not 
being a sufficient protection from their 
attacks.. Finding that all the covering we 
could use was of no avail, and that the in- 
cessant torment inflicted by these insects 
became intolerable, we were almost tempt- 
ed to follow the advice of the natives, and 
to cover our faces, necks, hands, and arms, 
with a mixture of cream and tar ; a prac- 
tice adopted by the celebrated Ledyard, 
when he visited this country, and whose 
example we were ultimately constrained 
to imitate. However revolting this may 
appear to persons who judge of a mosquito 
scourge by the gnats and summer-flies of 
England, (1) it is a penance that all will 
gladly undergo who visit Lapland during 
this season of the year; especially as the 
stranger has always the precedence at a 
mosquito court; the natives being neg- 
lected and deserted by them, that they may 
cover the new-comer with their swarms. 
The method by which an apartment is 
cleared of them in Lapland is, in itself, 
scarcely more tolerable than their presence: 
for this purpose, every person is made to 
lie down upon the floor, with his face to 
the earth ; then dried birch-boughs being 
kindled, the whole room is kept full of a 
dense smoke, until the mosquitos have es- 
caped; when every aperture being closed, 
the inmates may remain, if they can exist 
in such an atmosphere ; being, as it were, 
hermetically sealed in a deal box, and 
almost in a state of suffocation: but if, 
during this time, the door, or window, 
should be opened for an instant, a cloud of 
noisy mosquisos rush in, and fall by thou- 
sands upon their prey. A sturdy English 
groom, who attended us as servant, was 
driven to such desperation by them, that 
being at last compelled, not only to make 
his appearance beneath a veil, but with 
his skin tarred, and festering wounds upon 
his hands and legs, he was with difficulty 


(1) Dr. Shaw believed that the Mosquito 
of Lapland only differs from the common 
Gnat, in deriving additional vigom from a 
warmer and moister atmosphere, This may, 
perhaps, betrue; or they may be varieties 
of the same species of Culex: but we have 
adhered to the distinction of names now 
Parse adopted, in calling the former 

Mosquito. The smaller species, called Midge, 
or Culex , sometimes causes, by its 
bite, oone swelling and inflammation, even 
in England, than any insect of this genus, 


restrained from throwing himself into the 
river. We cannot wonder, therefore, 
that the poor Esquimaux Indians of North 
America, who are nearly allied to the 
Laplanders, (2) should consider these in-_ 
sects as personifications of the evil prin- 
ciple, and always speak of them as the 
winged ministers of hell; being ignorant. 
that they rank among the bountiful gifts 
of Heaven, and are, in fact, one of those 
wise provisions of Nature which have been 
admirably calculated for the wants of the 
countries where they are found. Linneus, 
to whose discerning eye this truth was 
first disclosed, terms them, in his expres- 
sive language “ Lapponum calamitas feli- 
cissima;" since the legions of larvae, 
which fill the lakes of Lapland, form a 
delicious and tempting repast to innume- 
rable multitudes of aquatic birds; and 
thereby providentially contribute to the 
support of the very nations which they so 
strangely infest.” 


At Pello, where cur author dined, he 
saw the winter sledges, lying in readi- 
ness for the Tornea trade. 


“ These sledges are all drawn by rein- 
deer; but so tractable is this animal, that 
a single person in the foremost sledge 
guides fifteen following at the same time. 
With these sledges were also the sort of 
skates used very generally throughout 
Lapland and Finmark, which are called 
shider. The skiders are made of wood: 
those which we measured here were seven 
feet and a half in length, and four inches 
broad. It is said, that, using these skiders 
they will overtake bears, and even wolves, 
in fall flight.” 


The Laplanders have no idea what- 
ever of music; neither have they any 
national dance. Their tents, with the 
exception of their form which is conical, 
scarcely differ from those of our English 

psies. In the centre is the fire 
place, over which two chains, fastened 
to two transverse bars of wood, serve to 
suspend their kettles. 

“ These nomade Laplandersdevour more 


animal food than those who dwell in 
settled habitations, and cultivate the soil : 


(2) According to the account given by 
the Moravian Missionaries, a Laplander may 
be employed as an interpreter with the 
Esquimaux. 
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with them, also, the means of subsistence 
are always abundant; but they are a pig- 
my swarthy race, of stunted growth and 
most diminutive stature, and by no means 
to be compared in strength or size with 
those of their countrymen who work 
harder and fare worse. When they lie 
down to sleep, they contract their limbs 
together, and huddle round their hearth, 
covered by a rug; each individual hardly 
occupying more space than a dog. We 
had been for some time in this little tent, 
when, observing something move among 
the rein-deer skins upon which we sate, 
we discovered a woman sleeping close to 
us, of whose presence we were before ig- 
norant: yet the diameter of this conical 
tent, at its base, did not measure more than 
six feet; and its whole circumference, of 
course, did not exceed eighteen feet, 
which is the usual size of the Lapland 
tugurium, both in summer and winter ; 
although in winter they be better fenced 
against the inclemency of the climate. | 
Over our heads were suspended a number 
of pots and wooden bowls. To form the 
entrance of one of those tents, a part of 
the hanging (about eighteen inches wide 
at the bottom, terminating upwards in a 
point) is made to turn back, as upon 
hinges.(3) Such are the dwellings of 
those among the Laplandere who are 
called wealthy, and who sometimes possess 
very considerable property. In addition 
to the hundreds of rein-deer by which they 
are attended, and to whose preservation 
their lives are devoted, they have some- 
times rich hoards of silver-plate, which 
they buy of the merchants: but fond as 
they are of this distinction, their plate is 
always buried; and the secret of its de- 
posit is known only to the Patriarch or 
chief of every family. When he dies, 
the members of his family are often unable 
to discover where he has concealed it. 
Silver-plate, when offered to them for sale, 
must be in a polished state, or they will 
not buy it: for such is their ignorance, 
that when the metal, by being kept 
buried, becomes tarnished, they conceive 
that its value is impaired ; and bring it to 
the merchants (who derive great benefit 
from this traffic) to be exchanged for other 


(3) This description of a Lapland Tent 
agrees, inallits parts, with a North-Ameri- 
can Wigwam. 
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silver, which being repolished, they believe 
to be new. A person, therefore, who 
should only instruct a Laylander in the 
art of scouring silver-plate, if he taught 
him nothing else, would be entitled to his 
gratitude, and save for his family an annual 
expenditure equivalent to many head of 
rein-deer. 


“From the tent we went to visit the 
dairy, one of the most curious sights be- 
longing to the establishment. It consisted 
of nothing more than a shelf or platform 
raised between two trees, supported by 
their stems and overshadowed by their 
branches, neatly set out with curds and 
cheese as white as the milk from which 
they had been recently made. They were 
placed either in wooden frames or on 
splinters of wood, or in nets hanging from 
a pole placed longitudinally over the 
platform. About fifty yards from the 
tent were the rein-deer, in their inclosures, 
running about, and apparently tame : 
when we entered the inclosure, they came 
and stood by us. The males were sepa- 
rated from the females. These inclosures 
consisted of the trunks of fir-trees, laid 
horizontally one upon another, without 
being stripped of their branches. In the 
centre of each inclosure there was a fire 
burning, to keep the flies and musquitos 
from the cattle. When we first entered, 
our little dog put about fifty of the rein- 
deer to flight: they scampered off into the 
forest, and as quickly returned; which 
enabled us to judge of the astonishing 
speed with which they travel, exceeding 
that of any animal we had ever seen: 
they darted between the trees like arrows, 
and over deep bogs with such velocity as 
not to sink through the yielding surface. 
The boy, who had conducted us, vaulted 
upon the back of one of them, having a 
rein-deer skin for his saddle, and two sieves 
by way of stirrups. When it is necessary 
to catch any of these animals it is done by 
merely throwing a cord over their horns. 
Some of the females were milked; and 
the women presented us with the milk, 
warm: it was thick, and sweet as cream ; 
we thought we had never tasted any thing 
more delicious : but it is rather difficult of 
digestion, and apt to cause the head-ache 
in persons unaccustomed to it, unless it be 
mixed with water. At this time the rein- 
deer were all casting their hair, which 
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made their skins look as if they were 
mangy. ‘Their horns, covered with soft 
hair, seem to yield to the touch, and par- 
take of all the warmth of the animal's 
body: this soft cuticle was now falling 
off in ribbands, which hung loose about 
their ears, leaving the horny part red and 
sore in several places.” 

At Enontekis, a town situated in 684 
degrees of North latitude, at the source 
of the river Muonio, Dr. Clarke was 
hospitably received by Mr. Grape the 
minister, to whom he had letters of in- 
troduction, and whom he found to be a 
man of learning and general knowledge. 
By this gentleman he was directed to ob- 
jects most worthy of notice, and received 
from him much curious statistical infor- 
mation relative to this part of Lapland, 
as well as the character, manners and 
pursuits of the Lupps. 

“The soil every where in the neigh- 
bourhood, and throughout the parish of 
Enoentehis, is unfavourable to agriculture. 
It consists of sand and clay, but chiefly of 
sand. Nevertheless, the pastures around 
the church and buildings belonging to the 
village appeared rich, and were covered 
with good crops of hay. Mr. Grape, how- 
ever, was of opinion that ages might 
elapse before the natives will be induced 
to pay any adequate attention to the cul- 
tivation of the earth. The principal ob- 
stacle arises from the fisheries upon the 
Norwegian coasts; a great part of the 
youth, at the age of fifteen or sixteen, 
emigrating to those shores, where the 
means of subsistence are abundant, and 
easily obtained: and the rest adopting 
the nomade state of the Laplanders, and 
living after their manner. A little barley 
is almost the only species of grain sown: 
they have not even attempted to sow rye, 
which is so commonly in use in Sweden ; 
and wheat is altogether unknown. The 
sowing season commonly begins in May ; 
and the harvest is got in, at the latest, 
before the end of August; but sometimes 
the growth is so rapid, that it takes place 
much earlier. The grain is harrowed into 
the ground by means of a wooden rake, 
or at best with an iron hoe, and the crop 
reaped with a sickle. Sometimes the 
whole of the grain used for seed is lost, 
and the crop never ripens: in middling 
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crops, the amount does not exceed the 
triple or quadruple of the seed sown; and 
in the best harvest, the average may be 
reckoned at about a sextuple; but such 
seasons are very rare. Hence it must be 
evident, that the food of the natives does 
not consist in bread: indeed, the only 
bread known among them is often nothing 
more than the bark of trees. The inha- 
bitants are divided into what are called 
Colonists, or Peasants, and Laplanders. 
The former are Fins; and the Finnish 
language is universally spoken, although 
the Lapland tongue is every where under- 
stood: but in the whole parish of Enon- 
tekis there were only two women who 
understood Swedish. The Log-houses are 
small and low, affording different dwelling- 
places for winter and summer. The 
winter habitation is called Poerte: it con- 
tains a large stone oven, without flue or 
chimney, the smoke being dispersed 
throughout the room; there being no 
aperture for its escape, except through a 
small hole in the roof, or through the door- 
way. In summer, they inhabit a house 
with windows; and these frequently have 
chimneys. Almost all the Colonists have 
a chamber set apart for the reception of 
strangers. Instead of candles, they make 
use of splinters of deal, about four feet in 
length; and these are called Pertor. The 
principal meaus of subsistence among the 
Colonists are, fish, and the produce of the 
forests. ‘The fishing-season commences 
when the ice is melted, about the middle 
of June. ‘Then they quit their dwellings, 
and do not return before the end of July. 
During this time they are seen, upon the 
banks of the rivers and lakes, hard at 
work with their nets. A single net will 
sometimes enable its owner to procure 
from 350Ibs. to 400Ibs. weight of Salmon- 
trout, called Lavaret, and from eight to 
twelve barrels of a species of fish called 
Saback, or lesser Lavaret ; but the greater 
part of those employed in fishing do not 
take above half this quantity. There are 
generally three men to each net. In this 
manner Pike are also caught. Dried 
Lavaret is used as a substitute for bread. 
Towards the end of the _fishing-season 
begins the work of salting the fish. Very 
little salt is used, to the end a slight degree 
of putrefaction may take place; when an 
acid being thereby generated, the fish 
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becomes, in their opinion, more nourish- 
ing, and has a better flavour. That por- 
tion which they do not keep for home 
consumption is sold to the Lapps, or it is 
carried to Kangis fair, where they ex- 
change it for grain ; a measure of fish for 
an equal measure of grain. After harvest, 
the fishing employment is renewed, nets 
being chiefly used; but even by angling 
a good fisherman will, in the course of the 
year, catch half a barrel of fish; and in 
this way, salmon are sometimes taken. 
But the fishing for salmon after the tenth 
of September is prohibited ; for which a 
curious reason is assigned, that ‘‘ the sa/- 
mon, now Lecome poor, may return back 
to the sea, and conduct a fresh supply of 
fish up the rivers in the ensuing year.”’ 
In winter, fishing is carried on beneath the 
ice of certain lakes. 


“ The produce of the forests consists in 
the capture of wild rein-deer, which is the 
most profitable. An adroit hunter will, in 
some years, take not less than ten or 
twelve of these animals. They are caught 
in spring and in autumn. In spring, when 
the yielding surface of the snow gives 
way to the feet of the rein-deer, the hun- 
ter pursues them in skiders, killing them 
either with his dart or with a gun. After 
the festival of the Virgin Mary, this chace 
is prohibited ; because the rein-deer are 
then lean, and their hides are of no value. 
In autumn, they are commonly caught by 
the feet, with snares; or they are shot. 
Traps and snares are also laid for foxes, 
hares, white-partridges, and waler-fowl. 


“The manufactures of a people in such 
an incipient state of society are, ofcourse, 
little worth notice; yet a very considerable 
quantity of glue is made both among the 
Colonists and the Laplanders. This is 
obtained from rein-deer’s horus, boiled 
down to a jelly during two days and a 
half, and afterwards dried in the shade. 
From three and a half to four portions of 
the horns yield one of glue. A _ little tar 
is also made, merely sufficient for their 
own consumption; the scanty and dwin- 
died growth of the forests in this latitude 
not being adequate to the production of 
any greater quantity. Another produce 
of the forests is the food they aflord for 
the cattle. It was mentioned to us as a 
remarkable circumstance, that as much 
provender is required for the sheep as for 
the cows. The number of cows in each 
colony, of course, varies, from five to ten, 
and even to twenty. Of sheep there may 
be found as many as fifty. For the main- 
tenance of their cattle, hay and dried 


boughs are used ; and above all, the Lichen 
rangiferinus, or white rein-deer moss, 
without which, however excellent the hay 
be, the cows do not yield either so much 
milk, or of such good quality. During 
the nights of summer, the cattle are penned 
in folds, called Turr/a ; in which fires are 
kindled, to keep off the mosquitos, by 
means of smoke, From the beginning of 
June until the middle of September, they 
are allowed, during the day-time, to roam 
the forests for food. Each colony has its 
own troop, also, of rein-deer, from ten to 
thirty, fifty, and even an hundred. The 
whole of this statement applies only to 
that portion of the inhabitants who are 
called Colonists: of the Laplanders, pro- 
perly su called, we shall speak more fully 
in the sequel. By a colonial establishment 
is meant nothing more than a farm, sup- 
porting sometimes a single family : in other 
instances, two or three. The Colonists 
are either Finlanders, or bankrupt nomade 
Lapps who have been ruined by the loss of 
their rein-deer ; but whoever is disposed 
to settle in Lapland, has only to chuse his 
situation, provided it be six miles distant 
from the nearest village. ‘The moment he 
has built his hut, all the land, including 
the produce of all the lakes, rivers, forests, 
&c. for six miles round, becomes his own, 
by right of possession. The Colonists pay 
an annual tribute of twenty-nine rix-dol- 
lars to the crown: the Laplanders pay 
only twenty-seven. ‘The first tax was 
fixed in 1747 ; the last, in 1694, to be col- 
lected by an equal levy among the tribu- 
taries, without augmentation or dimina- 
tion, whether their number be increased 
or diminished. ‘The administration of the 
territorial justice, the gathering of the 
tribute, and the annual fair, commence in 
the middle of February. The two first are 
completed in three or four days; but the 
fair lasts ten days. ‘This fair is made by 
the Zornea merchants, who come hither 
to sell flour, salt, tobacco, coarse and fine 
cloth, hides, hemp, cordage, silver drink- 
ing-vessels and ae. guns, caldrons, 
axes, &c. The Colonists traffic with them 
by exchanging the skins of rein-deer, 
foxes, hares, squirrels, ermines, &c. ; also 
dried pike and salmon-trout, and aj little 
butter, which the Tornea merchants carry 
afterwards to Norway. The distance to 
Tornea from Enontekis Church is 287 
British miles by land, and 296 by water ; 
the journey being performed, at this sea- 
son of the year, in sledges, drawn by rein- 
deer. The commodities brought for sale 
by the Laplanders to the fair at Enontekis 
consist of rein-deer and sheep skins, and 
rein-deer flesh ; pelisses, called Lapmudes; 
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boots, shoes, gloves; various articles of 
furriery, such as the skins of white and 
red foxes, gluttons, martens, sables, otters, 
and beavers; they bring, also, cod and 
stock fish, fresh and frozen, or dried, 
which they have caught themselves, or 
bought in Norway. ‘ 


“The number of inhabitants, at present, 
in the whole parish of Enontckis, amounts 
to 870 persons; of which number 434 are 
males, and 436 females; that is to say, 
268 Colonists, and 602 tributary Laplan- 
ders. In this list are included 175 married 
couple, six widowers, nineteen widows, 
170 unmarried persons under the age of 
fifteen years, and 325 children, The num- 
ber of births annually may be averaged at 
thirty; and of deaths from ten to fifteen 
and twenty. In 1758, the number of 
deaths amounted to forty-five; but this is 
recollected in the country as a very re- 
markable circumstance. A single person, 
at the time of our visit, had attained the 
age of eighty years, which is also uncom- 
mon, The most common diseases are, 
pleurisy, fever, pectoral disorders, and op- 
thalmia. In the whole parish of Enontehis 
there were, however, but three blind per- 
sons, and one of this number became so in 
consequence of the small-pox. Hardly 
one in ten among the Laplanders have 
ever had this disease: when once infected 
with it, they generally die, owing to want 
of propertreatment. ‘Their domestic me- 
dicines are few and simple; and it is re- 
markable that the Luplanders are, in this 
respect, more skilful than the Colonists ; 
industriously secking for such things as 
experience has taught them to make use 
of in disorders to which they are liable, 
both external and internal. Camphor, 
castor oil, asafetida and turpentine dis- 
sulved in brandy, are considered as the 
best remedies in all internal complaints; 
and for disorders of the head, orin cases 
of pleurisy, they have recourse to cupping; 
or they suck the part affected so as to 
draw blood. Bleeding is very generally 
practised ; and, for this purpose, it is usual 
to open a vein in one of the feet, rather 
than inany other part of the body. ‘The 
climate, although extremely frigid, is not 
unwholesome. ‘The coldest summer ever 
remembered was that of 1790, when not a 
sheaf of barley, or of any kind of grain, 
was harvested ; even in the August of that 
year the snow remained unmelted, and in 
the same month fresh snow began to fall. 
‘be annual depth of the snow varies from 
three to four feet English. According to 
an average, founded upon eight years’ 
observation, either rain or snow falls every 
three or four days throughout the year. 


The winds, especially in autumn, are very 
impetuous: among these, the north-vest 
is the prevailing, and the most violent. 
Whirlwinds have been sometimes expe- 
rienced, but they are rare: for the last 
twelve years there had not been a single 
hurricane. ‘The appearance exhibited by 
the Aurora Borealis is beyond description 
magnificent ; it serves to illuminate their 
dark skies m the long nights of winter : 
but, what is most remarkable, it is dis- 
tinctly stated, by Mr. Grape, that this 
phzenomenon is not confined to the north- 
ern parts of the hemisphere, but that its 
appearance to the south of the Zenith is 
no uncommon occurrence. ‘The latitude 
of Enontekis, accurately estimated at the 
point where the church stands, 1s 
68°. 30’. 30”: its longitude, 39°. 55. 

The remainder of this volume 
comprises a most amusing account 
of the manners and habits of the 
Laplanders, and of the Author’s Tour 
in Norway. | he description of Trényem, 
the capital of the latter country, (which 
is miscalled Drontheim in every map 
and book of travels that is extant 
except the work now under considera- 
tion) is particularly interesting. This 

ortion of Dr, Clarke’s Travels closes, 
ike the preceding volumes, with various 
useful tables: it is printed, and the il- 
lustrative engravings are executed, in 
the same style of beauty and correct- 
ness, that characierize the volumes al- 
ready before the public; to which it is 
in no respect inferior, in point of the 
information it communicates, 


The History and Antiquities of the See 
and Cathedral Church of Winchester; 
illustrated with a series of engravings 
of views, elevations, plans and details 
of the Architecture of the Edifice» 
&e. By John Britton, F. A? with 
30 engravings, 4to, £3 3s. 


Mr. Britton is so well known as a 
distinguished Antiquary and illustrator, 
and his works have been so often before 
us, and deservedly commended, that we 
need do little more on this occasion, 
than announce the continuation of his 
diligence and care. This volume forms 
one of his series of illustrations of 
English Cathedrals; and is worthy of 
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taking its place among its fellows. It 
consists, as usual, of descriptions of the 
Edifice and its parts, of memoirs of 
eminent prelates and persons, who have 
adorned the See, with other Antiquari- 
an and Ecclesiastical documents. 

But, this volume is distinguished by 
a preliminary view of the introduction 
of Christianity into Britain, in which 
the writer differs much from that which 
we have thought it our duty to take. 
Mr. B, in our opinion, finds difficulties 
where there are none. He acknow- 
ledges that “ the first conversion of the 
Britons to Christianity, is involved in 
the greatest obscurity ;” yet he expects 
if St. Paul, or his agents, introduced 
the Gospel, direct testimony of that 
fact. It may be observed, in answer, 
that with the exception of the Countries 
mentioned in the Memoirs of the Apos- 
tles collected by St. Luke, we scarcely 
know to whom to attribute the first 
conversion of any country; nor the time 
when : that the agreement of the Greek 
writers with the ancient British Triads, 
and of these Triads with the whole 
current of Roman history for the time, 
are evidences superior to suspicion, if 
not to scruple, and mutually support 
each other: that the “ evidence of Pli- 
ny, as to the fact of the Druidical super- 
stitions of Britain being extremely pre- 
valent, even so late as fifty years after 
the death of Claudius,” is not conclu- 
sive ; for nobody supposes that Chris- 
tianity, though introduced, or even sup- 
ported by royal patronage, was general, 
or was established, in the modern 
sense of a national establishment 

The distinction is equally obvious and 
necessary: the Gospel was advan- 
tageously introduced; in process of 
time, it acquired many converts, and 


at length became the prevailing religion : 


of the country. But, this was slow, 
gradual, and subject to incidental in- 
terruptions, as in all other countries. 
We must not be misunderstood, as if 
we inclined to support the fables of the 
Monkish Historians: nor shall we war- 
rant that the foundation of Winchester 
Cathedral was laid by King Lucius, 
A. D, 169, It is possible enough, that 
he might establish a chapel in his palace; 
but the notion of a Cathedral, except 
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as to what afterwards became its site, 
isabsurd. This answers Mr. B's objec- 
tion as to the absence of a recorded 
succession of bishops: there might be, 
and probably there was, a succession of 
instructors, whose names are lost to 
history; and we pass without reply 
“the total silence of the Roman histo- 
rians, as to any Christian hierarchy 
heing established in this island, during 
the first three centuries of the Roman 
dominion here.” 

In the seventh century the ecclesias- 
tical history of Winchester becomes 
clearer; and the foundation of a new 
church was certainly laid before A. D. 
643. in which year King Kinegils was 
buried within its pale. Alfred was 
crowned King in Winchester Cathedral, 
A. D, 872; and ancient writers report 
that he preferred the very herdsman 
who had concealed him at Athelney, 
“ he having obtained some competency 
in learning,” to the bishoprick of Win- 
chester, A. D. 879. The last bishop, 
prior to the Norman invasion, was 
Stigand, who had the boldness to head 
the men of Kent, when they demanded 
from the Norman William a full con- 
firmation of their ancient liberties. This 
was treason enough in the eye of the 
Conqueror; and was punished accord- 
ingly. It is probable, however, that this 
Bishop was supported in his opinion, if 
not in his action, by the Saxon clergy, 
generally; wheuce arose the necessity 
and policy of new laws and new man- 
ners ; by which Winchester was affected, 
in common with other religious estab- 
lishments. 

“In the Councils held at Winchester in 
1070, 1071, and 1076, the clergy, with 
Lanfranc at their head, formed a series of 
Canons, or laws, levelled at the Saxons, 
and framed to justify and protect them- 
selves. Among thealierations now effected, 
was the new modelling of the laws, lan- 
guage, and customs of the kingdom. Every 
thing was to be Norman, and even the 
English or Saxon language was to be 
abolished: Winchester was the residence 
of the Court, and we may safely infer, was 
fully occupied by the officers, priests, and 
followers of the king. A new royal 
castle was commenced here: the curfew, 
or eight o'clock bell, was first rung at 
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Winton, to warn all persons to retire to 
bed, or to extinguish fire at that hour: 
and a command is said to have been is- 
sued hence to depopulate the entire tract 
or district which now forms the New- 
Forest: that inquisitorial edict of ascer- 
taining and registering the whole landed 
property of the realm in the ‘ Domesday 
Book, or * Roll of Winchester,’ was issued 
from this City, A. D. 1083, and here that 
important record was kept: but another 
more material event, as relating to our 
present subject, and the stability of the 
See, was the commencement of a large and 
maguificent Cathedral, by the Norman 
bishop, in 1079. The old historians clearly 
intimate, that he began the church from 
its foundation, and raised it at his own ex- 
pence, although the same writers admit, 
that the former edifice, by Ethelwold, had 
not been erected more than a century. 
Some of these also relate that the bishop 
employed a little finesse at the very be- 
ginning of his work, but which, according 
to Dr. Milner, “proved the greatness of 
the undertaking, and generosity of the 
Conqueror.” The prelate, wanting timber 
for his new fabric, solicited some from the 
monarch, who granted him as much from 
his wood of Hanepinges, or Hampege, near 
Winchester, as he could cut down and 
carry away in three days. Taking advant- 
age of this unqualifying grant, he employed 
all the men, horses, carts, &c. he could 
obtain, and levelled and carried away the 
whole of the said wood, or “ forest,” within 
the prescribed time. This act, Dr. Milner 
says, so prodigiously incensed the mo- 
narch, that he refused to see the bishop; 
but the latter, in disguise, contrived to 
obtain an interview, and explained that 
he had not exceeded the monarch’s pre- 
scribed time of three days, &c. when the 
king mildly remarked, ‘ Most assuredly, 
Walkelyn, I was too liberal in my grant, 
and you too exacting in the use made of it.’ 
It appears that this event occurred in the 
last year of the Conqueror’s life; and it is 
said that the bishop continued the build- 
ing for seven years after that event, when, 
1093, the Church and conventual offices 
were so near completion, that “almost all 
the bishops and abbots of England assem- 
bled in this city to honour the solemn de- 
dication of them, which took place July 
15, being the festival of St. Swithun, the 
patron saint of the place.” 


The present church was built by 
Walkelyn, say the historians, from the 
foundation ; but there is some difficul- 
ty in determining what they intended 
by the term; it is possible, that in some 
places he might really lay a new foun- 
dation, while in others he built only 
from the level of the groumd. A very 
intelligent letter from Mr. Garbett, the 
gentleman appointed to superintend the 
repairs of the church, attempts to assign 
to each succeeding Bishop his portion 
of the construction ; but not always to 
the conviction of Mr. B. 

The exterior of Winchester Cathedral 
presents few beauties, or attractive 
features. 

“The Interior, however, will amply 
compensate forany defects or deficiencies 
of the outside. ‘This presents several ar- 
chitectural and sculptural excellencies: 
this displays a variety of truly interesting 
and important subjects, for professional 
and critical examination. Whilst the 
fine and sublime architecture of Wykeham, 
in the Nave and ailes, produces the most 
impressive effect, and claims general ad- 
miration ; the substantial, plain, and large 
works of Walkelyn, in the tower and 
transepts, are imposing and simply grand. 
In the north Transept, lately cleaned and 
restored, we see the effect and character 
of this style, in nearly its pristine state. 
Every member is in unison with the rest: 
each is large, bold, and unadorned. The 
bases, capitals, clustered columns, or piers, 
and the single shafts, are devoid of all or- 
nameut, and appear to be entirely designed 
for their proper places and necessary uses, 
The arches, likewise plain, are composed 
of squared stones, and formed wholly for 
strength and utility, without any preten- 
sion to beauty. On the contrary, in the 
carving of the Stalls, and the wood-work 
of the Lady Chapel and Langton’s Chapel, 
we see a redundancy of ornament prevail. 
The designers seem to have wantoned in 
a licentiousness of fancy, and thought they 
could not surcharge their works with too 
much variety, or introduce an excess of 
decoration. Still these parts of the edifice 
afford us much delight, even from this 
very caprice. ‘The eye wanders from one 
form and object to another, in search of 
novelty, and the mind is kept in constant 
and pleasing exertion by analyzing and 
appropriating the whole. ‘The elaborate 
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and samptuous ALTAR-ScREEN is full of 
architectural members, and is certainly 
very beautiful. It is covered with niches, 
canopies, buttresses, pinnacles, crockets, 
pediments, &c. and when in its original 
colour and condition, with statues and 
costly ornaments, must have been surpri- 
singly splendid. The monumental Chan- 
tries for Fox, Beaufort, Wayntlete, W yke- 
ham, and Edington, have all their peculiar 
beauties, and each presents a specific style 
in design and detail: that of Edington has, 
perhaps, the least interest as a whole ; but 
its statue is the most elegant of any in the 
Church, Wykeham's altar-tomb, and 
some of its interior parts, are fine speci- 
mens of the age ; Fox’schantry is a superb 
example of monumental architecture ; 
gorgeous in its design, and exquisite in 
execution. ‘Those for Beaufort and Wayn- 
flete seem placed in opposition to each 
other, like rival beauties, to court admira- 
tion: each consists of a pyramidical series 
of canopies, crocketed pinnacles, niches, 
tracery, buttress piers, &c. raised on, and 
supported by, open arches, piers, and 
panelled screens. Each also occupies a 
corresponding arch, and each is formed to 
enshrine and surmount the altar tombs and 
statues of the deceased prelates. It may 
be confidently asserted, that the combined 
group of chantries, screens, and clustered 
columns, in thispart of Winchester Church, 
is not equalled by any spot in England, 
or in Europe. Every remove of the 
spectator, as he wanders round this part of 
the building, presents these objects differ- 
ently grouped, differently combined, and 
with varied effects of light and shade. 
With such a splendid feast before him, it 
is not to be wondered if the architectural 
enthusiast, indulges himself to excess, and 
almost satiates his senses. 

Among the most remarkable and 
laboured of these ornaments the Screen 
for the High Altar must, undoubtedly, 
be placed. 

“With its original altar, and Catholic 
embellishments, this screen must have 
been magnificently rich and splendid. — Its 
furniture, &c. are thus described by Dr. 
Milner, from an inventory printed in the 
Monasticon, from the report of the com- 
missioners in the time of Henry the Eighth; 
the nether part, or antependium of the 
high altar, consisted of plated gold, gar- 
nished with precious stones. Upon it 
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stood the tabernacle and steps, of embroi- 
dered work, ornamented with pearls, as 
also six silver candlesticks, gilt, intermixed 
with reliquaries, wrought in gold and 
jewels. Behind these wasa table of small 
images, standing in their respective niches, 
made of silver, adorned with gold and 
precious stones. Still higher was seen a 
large crucifix with its attendant images, 
viz. those of the Blessed Virgin and St. 
John, composed of the purest gold, gar- 
nished with jewels, the gift of Bishop 
Henry de Blois, King Stephen's brother. 
Over this appears to have been suspended 
from the exquisite stone canopy, the 
crown of King Canute, which he placed 
there, in homage to the Lord of the Uni- 
verse, after his famous scene of his com- 
manding the sea to retire from his feet, 
which took place at Southampton. 

Such were the accompaniments of 
the Royal Crown of Canute, rather than 
of the Christian place of worship. But, 
while we pity the mistaken zeal which 
assigned ornaments so gorgeous, and so 
unmeaning, to ecclesiastical structures, 
we must not condemn without discrimi- 
nation : the zeal might be honest though 
mistaken. Mr. B. well observes, that, 

« To appreciate the character of Wyke- 
ham, we must divest ourselves of many 
notions (prejudices indeed they may justly 
be termed) resulting from the state of 
things iu our days, compared with that 
exhibited in England four centuries ago, 
Many acts and measures then considered 
to be beneficial, judicious, and meritorious, 
may now be regarded in a very different. 
light. Of the value of the religious, sci- 
entific, and eleemosinary institutions of 
former times, we cannot properly form an 
adequate estimate: we may, therefore, 
imagine that much of Wykeham’s muni- 
ficence might perhaps have been better 
employed. It must not, however, be for- 
gotten, that monastic institutions (besides 
contributing their proportion to the exi- 
gencies of the state) supported the whole 
body of the poor; exercising hospitality 
to all, furnishing schools for the gratuitous 
education of youth, and hospitals for the 
reception of the sick and infirm. To the 
industry of the monks, prior to the dis- 
covery of printing, we are indebted for 
multiplied copies of the scriptures, and of 
the ancient classic andecclesiastic writings; 
and also for the histories and records of 
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past times in general. It has been unfor- 
tunate for Wykeham that he was, more on 
account of his place and influence than 
from his personal character, peculiarly 
obnoxious to a person so powerful as John 
of Gaunt; but Edward held him in sin- 
gular favour; for, as Godwin observes, in 
the greatness of his authority the king 
found two notable commodities, one, that 
without his care all things were ordered 
so well as by a wise and trusty servant 
they might; the other, that if any thing 
fell out amiss, wheresoever the fault were, 
he had opportunity to cast all the blame 
upon the Bishop of Winchester. 


“His will, made fifteen months before 
his death, extends to all orders and de- 
grees of men, and answers every demand 
of piety, gratitude, affection, and charity, 
Dying in September, 1404, he was in- 
terred in the chantry he had erectedin this 
Cathedral.” 


From this specimen, our readers will 
perceive the liberal sentiments of the 
author; which he further manifests in 
a willingness to relieve the memory of 
Cardinal Beaufort from the imputation 
of his death-bed despair ; so powerfully 
illustrated by Shakespeare. Mr. B. 
observes that the features of his effigy 
are placid: the bard, nevertheless, is 
supported by the Chronicles. 


We could with great pleasure pro- 
long our extracts ; but prudence forbids. 
It is sufficient praise to rank this pub- 
lication among the others for which the 
British public, and especially the lovers 
of our National Antiquities, are obliged 
to the author. 


The History and Antiquities of the 
Abbey Church of St. Peter, West- 
minster. By J.P. Neale, Parts III 
to VI. 4to, each Part 16s. 


This work, at its first appearance,* 
was reported by us with approbation ; 
and we are happy 4o find, from Mr. 
Neale’s advertisement annexed to the 
subsequent Parts, that it has met with 
“general approval,” and “ almost un- 
precedented support,” derived in part 
from “names the most distinguished 
for rank and talent in this country.” 


* Comp. Lit, PAN, vol vi. p, 24 
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This is evidence sufficient that the 
public has confirmed the opinion we 
expressed, and we have little more to 
do on this occasion, than to congratu- 
late Mr. N. on the conclusion of the 
first volume; and to wait for the ter- 
mination of the whole, in a second 
volume. 


As is well known, the main interest 
of such works depends on the plates, 
and graphic illustrations, which we 
cannot transcribe, or analyze ; however 
desirous we may be to do them justice. 
We must, therefore, content ourselves 
with describing them as meritorious, 
well conducted, and honourable to the 
state of the arts among us. 


The history of the Deans includes 
many illustrious scholars and church- 
men; and from the natural connexion 
of the Abbey with the Court, much of 
the dangerous influence of the latter on 
the dignitaries of the former, is present- 
ed to the reader. We must, neverthe- 
less, make allowances for the reluctance 
of the narrator to detract from the cha- 
racter of men so eminent by station as 
the Deans of Westminster. This ap- 
pears principally in modern times, At- 
terbury is mildly dealt with, at the ex~ 
pence of the Prime Minister Walpole ; 
but Walpole certainly knew more of 
Atterbury’s proceedings than he thought 
proper to proclaim to the world; and 
we learn from Dr. King’s Anecdotes* 
that plots and intentions by the 
partizans of the exiled family were in- 
cessant. To any politician, this is say- 
ing enough in justification of Walpole’s 
ome concealment. On the merits of 
ater Deans, the learning of Dr. Pearce, 
the zeal and talents of Dr. Horsley, the 
classic attainments, and elaborate re- 
searches of Dr. Vincent, we could en- 
large with pleasure. To the latter, 
must be ascribed the honour of first 
earnestly recommending the restoration 
of Henry VIIths Chapel, which is now 
carrying on under the direction of a 
Committee appointed by the House of 
Commons. 


We certainly consider Westmin- 
ster Abbey as a national structure, and 
wish it to be always kept in a state 


* Comp. Lit, Pan. vol, ix, p. 22. 
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of repair and of cleanliness, creditable 
in the eyes of foreigners, as well as of 
natives. There is a solemnity connect- 
ed with the building, with the conside- 
ration of the illustrious dead whose mo- 
numents surround its walls, and speak 
powerfully to every principle of mind, 
with the public services there performed, 
and with the national engagements 
there contracted, which cannot but 
strongly affect all who wish well to their 
King and Country, to the British Con- 
stitution, and to the interests of the 
British Empire, at large. It well de- 
serves commemoration. 


Peak Scenery, or Excursions in Der- 
byshire: made chiefly for the pur- 
pose of Picturesque Observations, 
&c. By E. Rhodes, royal 4to. part I. 
price £1 14s. For the Author, 1818. 


It is true, that there are scenes so 
impressive in their nature, or their con- 
stituent parts, that the eye and the 
heart, however uninformed, cannot but 
feel and acknowledge their beauty or 
their sublimity. But itis also true, that 
not only such scenes when beheld by 
the eye of taste properly instructed, are 
enjoyed with a more copious delight, 
but that objects little, if at all, exalted 
above the ordinary, communicate to 
such powers, sensations, and pleasures, 
of which only such powers are suscept- 
ible. The extent of a prospect is 
obvious to all: the beauty of a pros- 
pect, with the causes, or the operating 
principles, of that beauty, is restricted 
tofew. Hence the difference of judg- 
ment between artists and casual spec- 
tators ; and hence the aptitude of artists 
to find beauties in uncouth forms, ruins, 
sheds, rough coated animals, stumps of 
trees, &c. which to other beholders are 
rude, perhaps offensive. 


Almost every county in England has 
its peculiar features, and consequently 
its beauties; but among the most 
striking, by the effects to which they 
afford scenery and play, are such as 
abound in rocks, mountains, dales and 


impetuous streams. These are works 
of Nature; and Nature seems, occa- 
sionally, to take a pride in shewing 
them under the most striking effects, 
merely because they are her work. 


Derbyshire has much of this charac- 
ter: it comprises ridges of mountains, 
from which the view is most extensive, 
and which in return become objects of 
greatinterest, whether forming the more 
proximate back ground, or varying the 
lines of the remote horizon, Our au- 
thor did well to wander in Derbyshire, 
for the purpose of picturesque observa- 
tion: and in company with such a 
friend and such an artist as Mr. Chant- 
rey, he could not fail of intermingling 
improvement with pleasure. That all 
the subjects aires are grand or 
striking, cannot be affirmed ; that the 
taste and skill of the designer has im- 
parted to them an interest, need not be 
denied; and to say truth, the sight of 
them induces us to substitute the paint- 
er for the poet, 

who gives to airy nothin 

A local habitation and 
Mr. Rhodes has shewn himself highly 
sensible to the different styles of beauty 
in Nature; and, strange as some may 
think it, he finds beauties too where 
Nature never placed them. If any sus- 
pect that the pencil of the designer 
suggested some of these to him, as 
beauties, perhaps they will not greatly 
err. But, we shall suffer him to speak 
for himself. 


“It may here be observed that pictu- 
resque beauty is not necessarily confined 
to any peculiar species of landscape: it 
belongs not exclusively either to a flat 
or a hilly country. The happy interven- 
tion of light and shadow may atone for the 
absence of variety of form; and impart 
this delightful quality to scenes and objects 
apparently at variance with those acknow- 
ledged principles on which it is understood 
to depend: hence it may be found, not 
only amongst the dales of Derbyshire, but 
in the level counties of Leicester and Lin- 
coln, where the sight, uninterrupted by 
hills, freely expatiates over an extensive 
range of well cultivated country. It is 
refreshing to the spirits, and gratifying to 
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the eye, to wander over ground like this, 
where no objects intervene to disturb that 
calm sublimity of feeling, produced by 
contemplating an expanse of prospect, 
terminating only with the limited powers 
of human vision; and where one prevail- 
ing tone of colour, broad and bold in the 
foreground, harmoniously unites an infinity 
of detail, that gradually softens into the 
blue mists of distance, and imperceptibly 


melts into the horizon.” 

As a contrast, and a contrast suffi- 
ciently strong, we add our author’s 
opinion on some of the objects in 
Middleton Dale. 


“The romantic pictures of this dale are 
often essentially improved by the fires of 
the lime-kilns, with which it abounds; 
the volumes of smoke sometimes throw an 
obscurity over the objects in Middleton | 
Dale, which increases their effect, and oc- | 
casionally imparts a sublimity to the 
scene : sometimes they roll darkly beyond. 
the broadly-illuminated surface of the. 
boldest projections; sometimes the turretted | 
summits only of the rocks are seen gleam- | 
ing with light, while all below is involved | 
in the indistinct and shadowy medium that | 


floats at their base. 


| 


It is the imagination that imparts | 
these “ essential improvements :” that | 
clouds and mists, especially in motion, 


may augment the grandeur of a 


scene, must be allowed; but the smoke | 


or the reek of a lime kiln, is ill calcu- 
lated for that purpose. It adds, no 
otherwise, than as it takes off that ab- 
solute stillness, that lifelessness, which 
is inseparable from bare rocks and 
naked projections. 

We give Mr. Rhodes credit for con- | 
siderable powers of description: he 
looks forward in his rambles, with the 
anticipations of a traveller; he looks 
backward with the eye of an artist, he 
takes occasion to connect histories of 
persons and places, not without discri- 
mination, though we think some of them 
might have been spared. The charac- 
ter of Miss Seward imparts an interest 
to Eyam, the place of her residence ; 
the c Pinar of’ Mr. Mompesson, with 
the history of the plague, imported into 
the village from London, though already 

Vo. IX, No. 58, 
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well known, bears repetition: and we 
cannot suppress our anger at the insen- 
sibility of the later generations of rus- 
tics, who have allowed themselves to 
violate those honourable memorials of 
Human Nature, the grave stones, and 
trees, which formerly marked the places 
where fortitude, charity, and piety had 
taken up their “dread repose.” 


We find a pleasure in repeating“that 
to Mr. Howard is owing the recovery 
and preservation of the cross in Eyam 
church-yard : that great philanthropist, 
though intent on superior things, yet 
felt that such “ unregarded reliques,” 
though “ overgrown with docks and 
thistles,” were not beneath his notice. 
It was wise in the parishioners of Eyam 
to take his hint, and obey his wishes. 


We desire now to direct the atten- 
tion of our readers to the operation of 
natural causes; and first to the effects 
of the famous Earthquake of Lisbon, as 
felt in the mines of Derbyshire. 


“ About eleven o'clock in the forenoon’ 
of the first of November, 1755, as Francis 
Mason sat in a sinall room at the distance 
of from forty to fifty yards from the mouth 
of one of the engine shafts, he felt the 
shock ofan earthquake, which raised him 
up in his chair, and shook some pieces of 
lime and plaster from the sides and roof of 
his little hovel. In a field about three 
hundred yards from the mine he after- 
wards observed a chasm or cleft in the 
earth, which he supposed was made at the 
same time: its direction was parallel to 
the vein of ore which the miners were then 
pursuing, and its continuation from one 
extremity to the other was nearly one 
hundred and fifty yards. Two miners 
who were employed in the drifts about 
sixty fathoms deep when the earthquake 
took place, were so terrified at the shock 
that they dared not attempt to climb the 
shaft, which they dreaded might run in 
upon them and entomb them alive. They 
felt themselves surrounded with danger, 
and as they were conversing with each 
other on the means of safety and looking. 
for a place of refuge they were alarmed by 
a second shock much more violent than 
the one preceding. They now ran pre- 
cipitately to the interior of the mine: it 
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was an instinctive movement that no way 
bettered their condition ; it only changed 
the spot of earth where they had previous- 
Ty stood ; but their danger and their fears 
were still the same. Another shock en- 
sued, which after an awful and almost 
breathless interval of four or five minutes 
was succeeded by a fourth and afterwards 
by a fifth. Every repercussion was fol- 
lowed by a loud rumbling noise, which 
continued for about a minute; then, gra- 
dually decreasing in force, like the thun- 
der retiring into distance, it subsided into 
an appalling stillness more full of terror 
than the sounds which had passed away, 
leaving the mind unoccupied by other im- 
pressions, to contemplate the mysterious 
nature of its danger. The whole space of 
time included between the first and the 
last shock, was nearly twenty minutes. 
When the men had recovered a little from 
their trepidation, they began to examine 
the passages, and to endeavour to extricate 
themselves from their confinement. As 
they passed along the drifts they observed 
that pieces of minerals were scattered 
along the floor, which had been shaken 
from the sides and the roof, but all the 
shafts remained entire and uninjured, 


We recommend a comparison of this 
dangerous situation of miners below 
ground, with that of a ship’s company 
out at sea, as given in our third volume, 
0.8. p. 730. Such are the effects of 
Earthquakes; and such the distances 
to which their tremendous vibrations 
are active. Various opinions have 
been held on the causes of these phe- 
nomena: a phenomenon not less per- 
plexing, “a equally to both Vulca- 
nist and Neptunist, was for nerly, and 
possibly, may be still found in the 
mines of Derbyshire. Whether any 
thing similar occurs in the lower strata 
of the globe, may afford matter for re- 
flection: at a greater depth its pow- 
ers would acquire augmented force. 


“ Haycliff mine, now no longer worked, 
was once the grand depository of that ex- 
traordinary phenomenon in the mineral 
world, provincially called, Slikensides. The 
external appearance of this curious species 
of Galena is well known wherever mine- 
ralogy has been studied. At the present 
time good specimens of it are extremely 
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rare, and can only be met with in cabi- 
nets which have been long established 
In those mines where it has most prevailed 
it exhibits but little variety, either in form 
or character. An upright pillar of lime- 
stone rock, intermixed with calcareous 
spar, contains this exploding ore: the 
surface is thinly coated over with lead, 
which resembles a covering of plumbago, 
and it is extremely smooth, bright and 
even. ‘These rocky pillars have their po- 
lished faces opposed to each other, some- 
times they nearly touch, sometimes they 
are farther apart, the intervening space 
being filled up with smaller portions and 
fragments of spar and particles of lead ore, 
which is every where intersected with 
narrow veius of a whitish colour, and a 
powdery consistency, that run in oblique 
directions amongst the mass. 


“ The effects of this extraordinary mi- 
neral are not less singular than terrific. 
A blow with a hammer, a stroke or a 
scratch with a miner's peck, are sufficient 
to rend those rocks asunder with which it 
is united or embodied. The stroke is im- 
mediately succeeded by a crackling noise, 
which is sometimes accompanied with a 
sound not unlike the mingled hum of a 
swarm of bees: shortly afterwards, an ex- 
plosion follows so loud and appalling that 
even the miners, though a hardy race of 
men and little accustomed to fear, turn 
pale aud tremble at the shock. This dan- 
gerous combination of matter must con- 
sequently be approached with caution. 
To avoid the use of the common imple- 
ments of mining, a smail bole is carefully 
bored, into which a little gunpowder is 
put and exploded with a match, which 
gives the workmen time to withdraw to a 
place of safety, there to wait the result of 
their operations. Sometimes not less than 
five or six successive explosions ensue at 
intervals of from two to ten or fifteen, 
minutes, and oecasionally they are so sub- 
limely awful that the earth has been vio- 
lently shaken to the surface by the con- 
cussion, even when the discharge has taken 
place at the depth of more than one hun- 
dred fathoms. 


“ When the Haycliff mine was open, 
a person of the name of Higginbottom, 
who was unused to the working of Slick- 


-ensides and not much apprehensive of dan- 
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ger, was repeatedly cautioned not to use 
his pick in the getting of the ore. Un- 
fortunately for himself he paid little atten- 
tion tothe admonitions of his fellow-miners. 
He struck the fatal stroke, that by an ap- 
parently electrical communication set the 
whole mass instantaneously in motion, 
shook the surrounding earth to its foun- 
dation, and with a noise as tremendous as 
thunder, scattered the rocky fragments in 
every direction, through the whole vacuity 
of Haycliff mine. Thick boards of ash, at 
the distance of twenty or thirty paces, 
were perforated by pieces of rock six 
inches diameter. The poor miner was 
dreadfully cut and lacerated, yet he es- 
caped with life.” 

The work is elegantly printed ; and 
the whole is a pretty specimen of mo- 
dern taste. 


The Vestriad, a Poem, in Five Cantos. 
By Hans Busk, esq. author of the 
Banquet, Dessert, &c. With Notes, 
and Plates, 8vo. 12s. | London, 
Colburn. 


Among the airy tribes, that, borne 
on dusky pinions, come with such 
winged speed at this season of the year, 
to hover round our heads, court our 
admiration, and stun our ears with such 
a variety of discordant melodies, and 
which then for the most part again 
recede into that cbscurity whence they 
emerged, it is not an easy nor is it a 
very grateful task, to endeavour to dis- 
tinguish the full clear and sweet, and 
affecting note that charms the ear and 
reaches to the heart—and this is the 
more difficult, since, in the ardour of 
their flight, the generality of these 
Songsters aim at making a striking, 
rather than a lasting impression, and 
at reaching a lofty rather than a per- 
manent position. 

‘They weave the dazzling splendour 
of their plumage before our eyes, in all 
the intricate inazes that a sickly fancy 
can suggest, or which a perpetual agi- 
tation can produce, and rely on the per- 
plexity of the combinations, like the 
chance turn of the kaleidoscope, to ex- 


hibit appearances that shall have the 
semblance of novelty, and acquite the 
praise of excellence.—For ever soaring’ 
to an unattained and unattainable 
height, they exhaust that strength that 
would have supported them in the ele- 
vation, for which nature designed them, 
and they sink below mediocrity, into 
contempt. 

They spur their Pegasus to such a height, 

They leave the astonished reader out of sight ; — 


i 
Then quicker than they rose, enfeebled fall; 
On their five nerveless feet—too lame—to crawl. 


That these observations will apply to 
a great proportion of modern poets, 
(some of whom are basking ir: the sun~ 
shine of ephemeral reputation) many of 
our readers (we think) will be readily 
disposed toadmit. But to particularize 
would be as unnecessary as it would 
be invidious. 


Nothing can be to us more discou- 
raging, more tiresome and disgusting, 
an:l nothing can more effectually prevent 
The spirit of a wandering wit, 
That dangerous point with daring hand to hit; ! 
By all attempted, but attained by few,. 

The grand, sublime, the natural, and true!’ 
than those petty artificers by which 
vanity is archly laying snares for admi- 
ration, and of which pride generally be- 
comes the first victim—than those eter- 
nal struggles to produce the wits— 
astonishing and rare—that restless 
search for some tall bombastic meta- 


phor—those laborious throes of genius 
which distort the features of composi- 
tion, frighten discretion from her seat, 
and which, as they excite the most 
painful anxiety while they Jast, gene- 
rally terminate in abortive disappoint- 
ment and futile inanity. 


We may well say—nil intentatum 
nostri liquere poeta : but every body 
may not be disposed to add, 

Nec minimum, meruere decus,— 
Vestigia Graca * * * * ausi deserere. 

It is not therefore without consider- 
able satisfaction, and a mixture of some 
exultation, that we announce a pro- 
duction in the present time, which is so 
little open, as the one before us, to 
these objections and animadversions. 
Of the former works of this author we 
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have had occasion to speak favourably,* 
and we are happy to see, that the 
hints, we took the liberty of throwing 
out, do not require to be repeated. 
We are fully persuaded that every man 
of taste will hail with us a work of 
which the arrangement is so classical, 
the versification so harmonious, and the 
style so captivating :—where, notwith- 
standing the exuberance of witty allu- 
sions——humorous combinations and 
imagery—the judgment of the Poet 
goes hand in hand with the good sense 
of the reader; and where we are ,not 
called upon at every turn, as is the 
fashion of the moment, to mount the 
clumsy velocipede of a puerile imagina- 
tion to perform that excursion which 
the play of ordinary faculties, and the 
spring of moderate exertion can accom- 
plish with far greater grace, dexterity, 
and ease. 

We cannot better exemplify our 
feelings in the subject, than by applying 
to himself the compliment he has paid 
to the judicious and successful attempts 
of one of his heroes. 

Where measured increments of rapid force, 
Raise and support and regulate his course. 
His passive feet, his judgment seems to tether ; 
Not launch at once into the skies together ; 


Affect the limits of a humble sphere, 
And check the circuit of their safe career. 


But slow, subsultive graze the level floor, 
And promise little to perform the more. 
Canto V. 

That the subject is well calculated to 
become the vehicle of elegant satire, 
the poet has ingeniously and ably illus- 
trated in a copious and well-written pre- 
face, full of that epigrammatic force and 
animation which so eminently distin- 
guish his compositions whether in verse 
or prose. 

This preliminary discourse which we 
think is not likely to suffer the fate the 
author, (with a moderation real or 
affected) apprehends ; of being “ read 
last or not at all,” concludes with an 
epigram of which the elegant modern la- 
tinity speaksit from the pen of an ancient 
born after his time, and we have no 


* See p. 211-216, and 653—660 of the pre- 
sent volume. 
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doubt the reader, in favor of the 
modesty, will adopt the mutuality, of 
the wish it contains. 


The plot of this entertaining Poem is 
extremely simple, but on that account, 
surely not the less admirable, and as 
laying its foundation in the revolution 
which has taken place, in manners and 
taste, commemorates the age in which 
it has been composed. —In the Arts, 
the Sciences, and Belles Lettres, the 
precision, formality and rigid subjection 
to rule and discipline of the old modern 
school, has given way to a freer, more 
dégagé, and more energetic style, part- 
ly acquired from a cultivation of the 
antique, and (analogous and consequent 
to that) partly from a study of nature, 
which has led to arelish only for what is 
really beautiful, excellent, and true. 
This reformation as far as dancing is 
concerned, somewhat farther seems to 
constitute the ground-work of his per- 
formance. 


The name of Vestris appears to have 
been taken as more familiar than any 
other of his tribe, to distinguish the 
hero of the old school, that of Duport, 
whose excellence has lately been so 
highly appreciated in this country, to 
denote the progress of the new school.— 
A slip which the former is supposed to 
have made during a trial of skill in a 
ballet expressly constructed for the oc- 
casion, developes at once the object and 
catastrophe of the piece. 


The machinery, by which this easy 
story is supported and conducted to a 
happy termination for the theme, though 
not for the principal character, is also 
free from intricacy and embarrassment. 


To give consequence to the Hero, he 
is introduced as invested with the cha- 
racter of the operatic Jupiter, enjoyi 
the Apotheosis which Paris has ad 
thinkingly bestowed, and giving"laws to 
fashion and taste throughout Europe, 


Terpsichore alarmed for the true 
interests of her art, raises up a rival to 
this despot of the dance, and sends the 

hantom of her Protégé to disturb the 
ero’s slumbers. In the character of 


Telemachus he seeks for advice and 
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consolation from his mistress Eucha- 
rissa; but, not finding the relief he 
expects, resolves on a trip to England. 


Terpsichore “ pursues with mortal 
hate, the immortal man,” and descends 
to the bottom of the sea in search of 
Neptune; whom she inspires with a 
love for the art, and persuades him to 
swim a fluent minuet with her; and 
taking advantage of his admiration of a 
submarine ballet, raises such a storm 
as she imagines must overwhelm the 

acket—Venus interposes, and sends 

er sons to smite the monsters of the 
deep, who “ who in more gentle vor- 
tices embrace,” and a calm ensues. 
The Hero lands at Dover, is conducted 
to London, introduced to the Queen,— 
in a conversation with whom the Poet 
takes the opportunity, after the manner 
of the Second Book of the Hneid and 
of the Henriade, of relating what could 
not so well have been introduced into 
the body of the work, In the mean 
time France becomes impatient for the 
return of Vestris, who after having re- 
cruited his purse, his confidence, and 
his hopes, again crosses the channel, 
determined to meet his antagonist and 
his fate. 


* Prepared to fall, or vanquish all his foes.” 


To his infinite mortification he finds 
himself betrayed by his mistress, out- 
shone by his rival, and deserted by his 
admirers. - 


In consequence of this, he summons 
a council, which is most humorously 
described, and in which a plan is pro- 
posed to circumvent and destroy his 
enemy. 


By the advice of his protectress how- 
ever he first takes 


~The road from day-light and from Paris, 
To Pluto’s gloomy realm, direct that carries : 
For every Hero, while he’s yet alive, 
spdcomed to take this memorable drive, 

in, who break the law of their creation, 
Renounce all prospect of deification. 


He then solicits the aid of the infer- 
nal spirits—and receives their assur- 
ances of assistance and co-operation in 
the meditated stratagem. 


“ Vestris approaching, sends them in his name; 
What, the great all at once exclaim.” 
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Aw’d by the mighty sound the reverent troop, 

Low to the ground, in solemn homage stoop: 

Then thus accost him :‘ God of Dancers, why 

Leav’st thou the zenith of thy wholesome sky 

To: plumb the caverns of this black abyss, 

The grave of light, antipodal of bliss ? 

Say wouldst thou ought of these thy — friends? 

Say can their wrath anticipate their ends? 

Thy flaming ministers shail fly to arms, 

And fill the Opera-heuse with vain alarms, 

Is it some Nymph rebellious to thy reign, 

Alike who causes and who mocks thy pain ; 

Or Beauty treacherous to her maid vow, 

Thou = wouldst punish, and thou know’st not 
Ow: 

Wouldst thou consign her to our claws impure, 

To kill the fair delinquent or tocure? 

Shall we with cords her winged feet detain, 

Print on her ivory skin a bloody stain, 

Her roving eye-balls from their sockets tear, 

Or — raise to fix them there ? 

Shall we on mattresses expressly laid, 

From Leucas’ rock precipitate the maid ? 

Or shall we’—* Hold,’ the visiter replies ; 

It is not here, my friends, the grievance lies = 

‘There is no Nymph rebellious to my reign, 

Alike who causes and who mocks my pain ; 

Nor barbarous maid, and faithless to her vow, 

I fain would punish, tho’ 1 know not how: 

Nor were there, would I to your claws consign ; 

In such a cause your aid I should decline. 

The sex [ honour to my latest breath, 

Nor punish their delinquency with death. 

Ah! would for Love or Money here 1 came.’” 


He then returns from Elyseum to 
Paris, which ends the fourth Canto. 


Mb. fifth opens with night ; scene 
e Opera,—Zephyr prepares to carry 
off Psyche.—The demons spring their 
mine.—Terpsichore interposes. 


Lo! with a super-human bound he springs. 
Clears the wide gap and claps his smoaking 


wings. 

Zephyr his’ flight and equipoise maintains,’ 

Nor sto $8, lor starts, nor murmurs, hor com- 

ains ; 

Transcendent toweritg with unruffled mien, 

He circumvolitates the prostrate scene. 

Thus, near fall’n battlements of antique towers, 

The quivering lapwing chides the evening hours ; 

Measures the ruined pile in airy rings, 

And sweeps the time-worn fragments with his 
wings. 


The Hero enraged at this disappoint- 
ment resolves to rely on himself alone, 
and sends 


A formal challenge in laconic prose. 

In sable edgings mourns the snowy page ; 
The flaming wax a type of burning rage : 
The sugared syllables well varnished flicker ; 
The words drop vinegar and gall the thicker. 
Each letter bears the character of woe ; 

And mutes funereal form a solemn row, 

The combatants prepare their arms and feet, 
Enliven’d Paris hails the expected treat. 


The description of the crowd within 
and without ; of the new Ballet, of the 
Contest for the Armour of Achilles, in 
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which the new Ajax 
play all their skill and intrepidity, 

ing on the Denouement before pointed 
out, and some appropriate similes, re- 
flections, and few episodical lines finish 
the canto and the poem; which, to use 
the author’s expression concerning Acis 
and Galatea, is a scene of fascination 
and splendour throughout: nor are we 
aware that the language contains any 
thing in this class of composition that 
can be compared with, much less that 
surpasses it, in beauty and force, ex- 
pression and finishing. 

After saying so much, it will be un- 
necessary to make any long extracts of 
what appear to us the most brilliant 
passages in this engaging work, and we 
shall content ourselves with mentioning 
that the parts we should have selected, 
if our limits had permitted, would have 
been from the Invocation—the Russian 
Embassy—the description of the Phan- 
tom—the Portrait of Eucharissa—her 
Interview—Neptune’s floating Palace 
and Attendants—Origin and Progress 


and Ulysses dis- 


of Dancing—Character of the French— 
of whom the Author in a former work 


has aptly said 
What nation ever cut, that History quotes, 
So many capers, and so many throats ! 

The opening of the Third Canto— 
The Night and Silence—The Boudoir 
Scene—Personification of that Law— 
Ballet—Affiche—Press at the Opera 
Door—the Buckler of Achilles—Heca- 
tompadon, &c. &c.—all of which are 
admirably delineated. 

We do not however, intend to affirm 
that it is a faultless production: neither 
do we mean to say that we consider it 
subject to the same severe rules of criti- 
cism as works of a graver character 


Versibus exponi tragicis, res comica non vult. 

One rule has been observed—which 
is in our opinion a great recommenda- 
tion, tho’ the contrary is too often the 
modern practice. 

Parcere personis—dicere de vitiis. 

Where, on the whole, there are so 
many prominent and shining parts, 
whatever may be done by envy or de- 
traction, it can never be the province or 
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wish of just criticism, to collect a few 
scattered imperfections or blemishes 
into the focus of observation, for the 
sake of obscuring the lustre of a work, 
which is calculated to live in the admi- 
ration of every reader of taste and dis- 
cernment, and which with all its 

layfulness of manner and vivacity of 
intelligence, developes a force of pleasing 
and instructive satire, and bears astamp 
of thought and moral reflection, whic 
we are the more delighted, as we are the 
more surprised to find it in a poem of this 
description, and which we often look 
for in vain, in books of a more serious 
class, with pretensions of the highest 
cast. To elucidate this, we shall devote 
the space left us for quotation to the 
episode of the Sibyl in the fourth canto, 
which carries its own eulogium and 
that of the work along with it. 


Long had he stood to view their execution ; | 
To quit the scene still wanting resolution ; 
But lifting op his eyes, surpris’d he sees 
A slipshod Sibyl stretch’d beneath the trees. 
Cold was her aspect, not more cold the stone, 
On which she rested, meagre and alone : 
A scanty cloak of tawdry red and blue, 
Half shew’d her limbs, and half concealed from 


view. 
A nose prolong’d beyond the usual size, 
And pointed phe inverted to the skies, 
Proclaim’d a head, if not by uature wrong’d, 

To this extenuated shade belong’d. 

Her hair dishevell’d o’er ber shoulders hung, 

A chequer'd kerchief on her neck was flung : 

A tinsel flounce, unript by thorns and time, 
Tarnish'd the robe it garnish’d in its prime ; 
Two tatter’d mitts, that never were a pair, 
Display’d two wither’d hands that once were fa‘r; 
One leathern slipper, and one shoe of jane, 
Crippled her feet, unequal to sustain ; 

A silken ridicule fell down her side, 

Store of her wealth, and remnant of her pride. 
Unable to the stars to lift her head, 

Yet, in their science most profoundly read : 
Pleas’d her horometries and signs foretell 
Fortunes to those—who seldom pay her well : 
Luxurious fare her promises dispense, 

She practises herself strict abstinence : 

Vast palaces she gives, and best of roses ; 

On straw herself abstemiously reposes : 

To every passenger his wish bestows, , 
Her portion want, and wakefulness and woes ; 
From all her fifty-two depicted leaves, 

Not one good omen for herself retires, 

Whilst in their black and scarlet lines she reads, 
How every mortal but herself succeeds. 


Shock’d at the sordid sight, his courage sinks ; 
Three‘ paces back reluctantly she shrinks 
Heroes retreat, three paces and no more, 

We call them cowards if they go to four. 

His wonted fortitude again returns ; 

To dip into futurity he burns. 

* What tho’ no Trojan would her tales believe ! 
The Muse Terpsichore my vein inspires ; 

She gave these rags and these prophetic fires : 
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She can at will impoverish or enrich, 

And made me actress ere | was a—witch. 

A dancer, I too figur’d vin the boards ; 

I know what this bewitching art affords : 

The sweet seductions of the stage have felt, 

Could storm with fury, or with pity melt, 

Like yours, my joyous morn unclouded rose, 

Like mine, your evening ray in mist must close, 

Sad, sad conformities our lots combine, 

And fate assimilates your end to mine, 

One thing there lacks to make your likeness true, 

She yet has made—no conjuror of you. 

Like you, I danc’d as soon as L was born ; 

Like you, in raptures past my rosy morn ; 

Blithe as the lark 1 floated in the sky, 

Warbled as well, and soar’d almost as high: 
Where Pleasure led, for ever on the wing, 

By Princes ogled in the dazzling ring ; 

Fiatter’d at feasts, and follow’d up and down, 

The stage’s Phenix, minion of the towu. 

This leg which feebly props its tottering load, 

Once the firm axis of my figure glow’d; 

The incessant whirl upon the pointed toe, 

Oft the turned ankle, calf or knee would show, 

While the hemm’d skirts centrifugally through 

Conceutric orbits, glitter’d as they flew ; 

Oc wand’ring spirally with bullion’d rim, 

In clinging drapery clasp’d the swelling limb. 
these eyes in sunken sockets that expire, 

Could once the frigid breast of age inspire, 

The heart with transport warm, or bid it languish 

With fell despair, with jealousy or anguish. 

These lips, round which these sightless wrinkles 

curl, 
Once vied with rubies, and were set with pearl : 
And when the neighbouring dimples deign’d to 


smile, 

Would the mild hearts of Emperors beguile. 

is bosom, tann’d by many a scorching sun, 
In snowy lustre was surpassed by none ; 
The soft contour would roving eyes ensnare ; 
The little Loves and Sports would nestle there. 
Tn my stann’d ears perpetual plaudits rang ; 
Fond suitors sigh’d, and amorous poets sang : 
The one would live for ever in my arms, 
And one insur’d me everlasting charms : 
With hands unsparing shower’d their venal 


praise ; 
With myrtle crown’d my brow, their own with 


ays ; 

Extoll’d a sweet perfections to the skies, 

And gave me Dian’s lip and Hebé’s eyes. 

The intoxicating fumes o’erpower'd the brain ; 

I danc’d, 1 reel’d, I waltz’d and reel’d again. 

My thousand charms were echo’d in their rhyines 

To the same tune, an hundred thousand times. 

Smitten with their productions, as with me, 

‘They promis’d both an immortality.— 

Their vows they broke, the verses, torn, forgot, 
ch line I twisted to a papillote. 

Fool that 1 was to heed their fickle breath, 

Or care for what an idle poet saith! 

Too soon, were my confiding hopes betray’d ; 

Too soon, my blushing cheeks began to fade : 

Phebus wi spots and freckles marr’d my face, 

In spite of all his versifying race. 

My faithless lovers fled, and with the rest, 

The themselves forsook their downy nest : 

They fled, alas! regardless of their duty, 

When, midst the bevy rose a brilliant beauty, 

Whose brighiter light these eyes could ill eudure, 

Tho’ to my sight not like a Cynosure ; 

But judging them by astronomic rule, 

Resembling more the baneful Canicule. 

Tho’ from the horizon scarce emerg’d to day, 

Her blaze of charms eclisp’d my parting ray : 


ro share of public favour. 


1 My setting orb, now gods and mortals shun, 


And haste to kneel before her rising sun. b 
My cause abandon’d and my streugth decay’d, 
My fortunes and my steps moved retrograde: 
Object of private scorn and public scoff, 

All my celestial beauty soon fell off ; 

In these deep furrows can be trac’d no line 

Of those attractions peerless and divine ; 

No golden offerings at my shrine were paid ; 

No bulse of diamonds at my feet was laid : 

My youthful follies had consum’d my wealth, 
[mpair’d my vigour, and destroy’d my health: | 
The thousands lavish’d to indulge my taste, 
Were idly scatter’d in pernicious waste : 

Years of disgrace had fixed a mortal stain, 

But years of labour, nothing left but pain : 

Of all my boasted charms the shameless price 
Was earned in terror, and was spent on vice : 
The day’s receipts scarce lasted till the morrow, 
And nought remain’d for sickness, age, nor 


sorrow: 

The Queen of Paphos, fallen from her clouds, 

Saw no assembled monarchs press in crowds, 
o Mars, nor son of Mars before her kneels : 

Alas! her very shoes are out at heels! 

The dotard’s last fond stipend is cashier’d ; 

Flora flew off, and Hebe disappear’d. 

On my last legs, and shuffling in my gait, 

For eleemosynary sous I wait, , 

Which kindred spirits may perchance supply, 

That mete the scanty dole of Charity. 

Pity my lot, and hence that wisdom learn, 

Which I from infamy and misery earn ; 

M y threat despis’d,—most clearly I foresee 

A heavier fate impending over thee.” 


The ae spoke, and vanish’d (from his 
sight, 
As some tal shadow flits before the sight, 
When, ’thwart the moon-beam, misty clouds 
obtrusive, 
Sicken the eye, and mock with ray illusive. 


The Notes contain some very neces- 
sary and pleasant elucidations and il- 
lustrations of the subject ; but, whether 
founded on acute observation, or exten- 
sive reading, they are always enlivened 
with a sprightly pleasantry which is natu- 
ral and peculiar, On running them over 
we find the charm which sound learn- 
ing, divested of pedantry, ever inspires ; 
and we acknowledge at the end, that 
we have been instructed and benefi- 
cially employed, tho’ we only thought 
of being agreeably 


Of these notes we had marked various 
passages for selection, but arecompelled 
to omit them for want ofroom. If flowing 
verse, happy invention, ingenious satire, 
and the rare but felicitous union of 
fancy with classical literature,—give 
any claim to popularity, we think this 
beautifully printed poem must com- 
mand—as it most justly deserves—an 
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Rational Reform on Constitutional Prin- 
ciples: addressed to the good sense of 
the English Nation. By George Carr, 
Esq. Barrister at Law. 8vo. Bald- 
win, Cradock, and Joy, London, 1818. 


After the failure of so many plans of re- 
form, practical only in increasing the cor- 
ruption which they profess to diminish, 
by giving undue colours to the exercise 
of authority ; it is impossible not to receive 
the political suggestions of any subsequent 
writer, without a considerable degree of 
suspicion. We have, however, been 
agreeably undeceived in examining the 
reasonings and statements of Mr. Carr. 
The subjects he has discussed, are, the 
Legitimacy of Government,—the Borough 
System,—the Unity of the executive pow- 
er,—-National Charters, Constitutional 
Rights,—-Responsibility of Ministers,— 
Taxation and Legislation.—These topics 
are treated with calmness and with candour: 
the results of his sjeculations, indeed, will 
not be relished by the furious sticklers for 
Revolution. He has fairly reprehended 
abuses that do exist; but he has also 
shewn that the political changes, which 
are absolutely necessary, are really few in 
pumber, and may be accomplished without 
much difficulty. The work evinces sound 
constitutional knowledge, which is con- 
veyed in perspicuous language, and con- 
tains many important facts, that are alike 
interesting to the lawyer and the politician. 
The Doctrine and Practice of Attachment 

m the Mayor's Court, London: with 

various corrections and additions, par- 

ticularly of two chapters, respecting the 
method of authenticating powers of At. 
torney, and other documents, under the 

Mayoralty Seal, and of removing plaints 

in replevin by certiorari. Second 

Edition. By Henry Ashley, Gent. of 

the Lord Mayor's Court Office, Royal 

Exchange, London. 8vo. 7s. 6d. Max- 

well, London, 1819. 


This volume presents much information 
on a topic, which (we have reason to be- 


lieve) is comparatively but little known. 
The process of Attachment is, perhaps, 
the cheapest, as well as the most prompt 
and efficacious remedy for the recovery of 
debts, that is encouraged by the laws of 
England. An attachment for £20,000 as 
well as for £20, may be made in ten 
minutes, at the trifling expence of £1 14s. 
Within the space of five days, and for less 
than £4, judgment may be obtained, and 
the amount of the creditor's demand be 
paid over to him. It is not confined 
solely tothe Citizens of London, but it may 
be adopted in many cases by others; and 
it is a branch of the law, that ought to be 
well understood by all who are engaged 
in commercial pursuits, especially the in- 
habitants of this great metropolis. The 
treatise before us is extremely easy and 
familiar ; and in this second edition, the 
editor has made many valuable alterations 
and improvements. 


Anew Theoretical and Practical Grammar 
of the French Tongue ; with numerous 
instructive Exercises. By C. Gros, 
12mo. 5s. bound. G. & B. Whitta- 
ker, London, 1819. 


The elements of every branch of know- 
ledge should be delivered with the great- 
est care and circumspection, as being the 
foundation on which the whole superstruc- 
ture is erected. Nor can these elements 
be properly explained but by those, who 
are well acquainted with the science: for, 
in order to know the best method of lay- 
ing down those elements, we ought to have 
a previous knowledge of their use and ap- 
plication. 

The Grammar now before us is an im- 
provement upon that of the late Abbe 
Leirzac, one of the most accomplished 
critics in the French language, of whom 
France could boast. It appears to have 
been executed by a gentleman, who has 
thoroughly studied the structure and ge- 
nius of that language; and who is both 
able and willing to communicate the re- 
sult of his researches tothe public. This 
work is clear and comprehensive in its ar- 
rangement; the examples are judiciously 
selected, and, we think that they are well 
calculated to remove the difficulties which 
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attend the study of the French tongue, It 
is therefore with pleasure, that we recom- 
mend the present grammar to those, who 
are desirous of becoming proficients in 
that universal language. 


Select Sermons, with appropriate Prayers; 
translated from the original Danish of 
Dr. Nicolay Edinger Balle, Court Chap- 
lain and Regius Professor of Divinity at 
Copenhagen. By the Rev. W. Pulling, 
M.A. F. L.S. 8vo. 10s. Ogle & Co. 
London, 1819. 


The discourses of Professor Balle have 
long enjoyed very high and deserved po- 
pularity in Denmark ; and, in our judg- 
ment, Mr. Pulling has conferred no smail 
favour on the English language by trans- 
lating them into it. They treat on the 
most important doctrines of the Christian 
Faith, and are expressed with a considera- 
ble degree of cnergy, simplicity, and ear- 
nestness. It may be proper to add that 
the doctrinal sentiments are those of the 
Lutheran Chureb, which, in all material 
points, harmonize with the views enter- 
tained by the majority of professing Chris- 
tians in this Country. We regard these 
Sermons of the Danish Divine, as a valua- 
ble accession to the ample stores of prac- 
tical discourses, with which our language 
so happily abounds, 


The Youth's Spelling Pronouncing and 
Explanatory Theological Dictionary of 
the New Testament; in which all the 
words of the four leading parts of speech 


are arranged under their respective 
heads, with the pronunciation annexed, 
and the explanation given in as simple, 
clear, and concise a manner, as possi- 
ble. To which is added an Essay, by 
way of introduction, on the several 
parts of speech, and also a correct alpha- 
betical index, 12ino. 7s. fine paper, 9s. 
Booth, London, 1819. 

A judicious compilation, well calcula- 


ted to assist those who are engaged in the 
Vou. 1X. No. 68. 


gratuitous instruction of youth in Sunday 
Schools, as well as those individuals, who 
are engaged in the several national, paro- 
chial, and other Schools, where the chil- 
dren are taught to read the Scripturesonly, 
but particularly the New Testament. 


A Treatise on Midwifery; developing 
New Principles, which tend materially 
to lessen the sufferings of the Patient, 
and shorten the duration of labour. By 
John Power, Accoucheur, &c. Member 
of the Royal Medical Society of Edin- 
burgh, 8vo. Underwoods, London, 
1819. 


We have examined this work with the 
deepest attention and interest, from the 
encouraging prospect, held out in the title 
page, of lessening materially the sufferings 
of the patient during parturition ; a desi- 
deratum, which every person of benevo- 
lent feelings must anxiously wish to see 
established. The Doctrinal part is not 
better written than in many obstetrical 
treatises that are extant: and we think 
that it might have been curtailed without 
disadvantage. The method recommended 
by the author in the twenty fourth and 
twenty fifth pages of his work, by which 
the fair patieut may be spared an inconve- 
nient and unpleasant examination, may 
(if Mr. P’s statements may be depended 
on) be useful in certain cases. It has also 
the merit both of ingenuity and of novelty, 
though we cannot help entertaining some 
apprehension that it is not so certain as he 
professes to believe. 


Mr. Power has given a kind of Noso- 
logical view of the varieties of the parturi- 
ent state, which evinces considerable read- 
ing and precision: and then proceeds to 
exhibit his mode of lessening the sufferings 
of the patient. The principal Novelty of 
the work is the introduction of friction 
with the addition of internal remedies as 
a powerful means of mitigating the pains 
incident to parturition. ‘The author sup- 
ports the treatment he recommends with 
much ingenuity: time only can determine 
whether it will be found as efficacious, 
ary ee as he seems to expect. 
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Practical Illustrations of the Progress of 
Medical Improvement, for the last thirty 
years; or Elistories of Cases of Acute 
Diseases, as Fevers, Dysentery, Hepatitis, 
and Plague, treated according to the 
principles of the doctrine of Excitation, 
by himself and other practitioners, 
chiefly in the East and West Indies, in 
the Levaat, and at Sea. By Charles 

Maclean, M. D. Lecturer on the Diseas- 
es of Hot Climates to the Hon. East 

India Company, 8vo. 7s. Black, Kings- 

bury & Co. London, 1818. 

Though we cannot accede to aux this 
author's theoretical notions, we may confi- 
dently announce this work as a valuable 
contribution to medical literature; which 
cannot fail to be highly useful to students, 


and to professional men who are actively 
engaged in practice in hot climates. 


A Year and a Day, a Novel, in two vo- 
lumes. By Madame Panache, 12mo. 
2 vols. 12s. Baldwin, Cradock, and 
Joy, London, 1818. 


A lively delineation of the tracasseries 
of fashionable life. It affords a striking 
exemplification of the misery that inevita- 
bly attends a course of dissipation. The 
language is greatly superior to that in 
which Novels are commonly written ; and 
the interest of the tale is sustained to the 
very last. 


Letters on History, addressed to a Beloved 
God-child, in two parts. By the author 
of « Affection’s Gift.’ Part I sacred, 
12mo. 5s. Colchester; Swinborne and 
Walker: Baldwin & Co. London, 1819. 


It reflectsno small honour onthe instruc- 
tors of the present age, that most of the 
works, which are avowedly written for the 
rising generation, are of a class,—not only 
superior in point of composition to those 
of the last and preceding centuries; but 
are also calculated to impart more correct 


Practical Illustrations, &c. of Medical Improvement. 
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information as well as sound principle to 
the young reader. We consider the pre- 
sent handsomely executed volume, as a 
pleasing and valuable addition to the ju- 
venile library. If treats on the impor- 
tance of religious principle, on the authen- 
ticity of the gospels, &c. and on the Pro- 
phecies ;—and presents a concise but well 
written sketch of Sacred History from the 
earliest period to the close of the Apostolic 
Age. Brief notices of the contents of the 
several Books of the Old and New Testa- 
ments are also interspersed, together with 
a short account of the Music of the He- 
brews. Although the author makes no 
pretensions to novelty of argument, shc has 
the rare merit of compressing much impor- 
tant information into a small compass ; 
and has introduced a variety of appropri- 
ate as well as natural and impressive re- 
marks. In short, we know not a more 
acceptable present that can be made to 
young persons, especially females, who are 
about to enter into the world, where they 
are exposed to a variety of temptations, 
and particularly to the insinuation of 
opinions unfavourable to the interests of 
Religion and Virtue. 


Literary Begister, 


BOOKS ANNOUNCED FOR PUBLICATION. 


BIOGRAPHY. 


The Life of the Right Rev. Thos, Wilson, 
D. D. Bishop of Sodor and Man. By the 
Rev. Hugh Stowell, 8vo. 


EDUCATION. 


The School of Improvement ; two Juvenile 
Dramas, 18mv. with plates. 
The Accidents of Youth, consisting of 


short stories calculated to improve the Moral 


Conduct of Children, and to warn them of 
the many dangers to which they are exposed, 
illustrated by engravings, 18mo, 


HISTORY. 


To be published in a few days, in royal 
8vo. The Historie Brittorum, commonly 
attributed to Nennius, from a Manuscript 
lately discovered in the Library of the Vati- 
can Palace at Rume, with ao English Ver- 
sion, a Fac-simile of the Original, Notes, and 
Illustrations. By the Rev.William Gunp,B.D. 


. MEDICINE, 


Dr. H, W. Carter is printing, an Account 
of some of the principal Hospitals in France, 
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Italy, Switzerland, and Netherlands ; with 
remarks on the diseases of those countries. 

Sir Wm. Adams has in the press, a Trea- 
tise on the Modes of restoring Vision by the 
Formation of an Artificial Pupil. 

MISCELLANIES. 

Hareach, the Wandering Jew, being an 
Authertie Account of the Manners and Cus- 
toms of the most distinguished Nations, in- 
terspersed with anecdotes of Celebrated Men 
of Different Periods since the Destruction 
of the Temple of Jerusalem, &c. with maps 
and plates, 12imo. 

The History of Gog and Magog, the 
Champions of London, containing an account 
of the origin of many things relative to the 
City, 18mo. with plates. 

NOVELS. 

Mrs. Taylor, of Ongar, has in the press, 
the Family Mansion, a tale. 

New Tales of My Landlord, the Third 
Series, containing The Bride of Lammer- 
moor, and A Legend of Montrose, in four 
volumes. 

TIIEOLOGY. 

The Rev. Dr. Nares will soon publish a 
volume of Sermons preached before the Uni- 
versity of Oxford, on the Three Creeds, the 
Trinity, and the Divinity of Christ. 

Dialogues, Letters, and Observations, il- 
lustrative of the purity avd consistency of the 
Doctrines of the Established Church, will 
soon appear. 

TOPOGRAPHY. 

The Rev, Jchn Hodgson, of Jarrow, has 
in the press, in six quarto volumes, a His- 
tory of the County of Northumberland. 

TheRev. Joseph Hunter has nearly ready, 
in acrown folio volume, the History and 
Topography of the Parish of Sheffield. 

A Clergyman late of Oxford having made 
a Tour to Claremont, with part of his family, 
is preparing the same for the press with re- 
flections suggested on the occasion, serving 
to illustrate the peculiar genius, character 
and pursuits of the late illustrious and la- 
mented Princess Charlotte, desigued for the 
improvement of the young. 

VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 

Mr. Grieseke will soon publish, in German 
and English, an account of his eight years 
residence in Greenland, illustrated by charts 
and views. 

John Crawford, esq. late British resident at 
the court of the sultan of Java, is preparing 
a History of the lndian Archipelago, with 
illustrative engravings. 

Thomas Hodgkin, esq. has in the press, in 
two octavo volumes, Travels in the North 
of Germany, describing the present state of 
the country, particularly in the kingdom of 
Hanover. 

BOOKS PUBLISHED. 
TRANSACTIONS OF SOCIETIES. 

Transactions of the Royal Society of Edin- 
burgh. Illustrated by engravings, Vol, 8, 
part 2, 4to, £1, 5s, 
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Register. 


Transactions of the Royal Society of Dub- 
tin, Vol, 11, part I, 4to. 15s. 


COMMERCE, 

New Interest and Discount Tables. By 

Joseph King, foolscap folio, £1. 16s, half-bd. 
DRAMA. 

Tragic Dramas, chiefly intended for Repre- 
sentation in Private Families. To which, is 
added Aristodemus, a Tragedy from the 
Italian of Vincenzo Monti. By Francis Bur- 
ney, 8vo, 9s. 6d. 

EDUCATION. 

The Child’s Introduction to Thorough 
Bass, in Conversations of a Fortnight, be- 
tween a Mother and her Daughter of Ten 
Years old, illustrated by Plates and Cuts of 
Music. In small 4to, 8s, 

_ A Critical Examination of Cobbett’s Eng- 
lish Grammar, 1s. 6d. 

The Young Christian Instructed, a reprint 
of Stebbin’s Christian Instructed, or Cate- 
chism, with Notes from the Old Divines, 
revised by Mr, Wilkinson, of Christ Church, 
Oxford, 1s, 

GEOLOGY. 

A Critical Examination of the First Prin- 
ciples of Geology; in a Series of Essays, 
By G. B. Greenough, President of the Geolo- 
gical Society, F.R.S, F. L. S. 8vo, 9s, 


HISTORY. 

The Annual Register; or, a View of the 
History, Politics, and Literature of the Year 
Year 1818, 8vo. 16s. 

Howell’s State Trials, Vol. 26, royal 8vo. 
£1. 11s. 6d, 

The Conrrt of England in the Reign of 
Charles the First, Being a Translation of 
Marshal Bassompiere’s Account of his Em- 
bassy to London, with Notes and Commen- 
taries, 8vo, 9s. 6d, 

Statistical Annals: embracing Views of 
the Population, Commerce, Navigation, 
Fisheries, Public Lands, Post-office esta- 
blishment, Revenues, Mint, Military and 
Naval Establishments, Expenditures, Pub- 
lic Debt and Sinking Fund of the United 
States of America: founded on Official Do- 
cuments, commencing on the 4th March, 
1789, and ending on the 20th April, 1818. 
By Adam Seybert, M. D. A Member of the 
House, of Representatives of the United 
States} from the State of Pennsylvania, &c, 
4to, £3. 13s. 6d. 

Proceedings in Parga and the Ionian 
Islands, with a Series of Correspondence and 
other Justificatory Documents, By Lieut, 
Colonel De Bosset, with a map, 8vo, 7s. 

MISCELLANITES. 

A Review of a Work entitled Remarks on 
Scepticism, by the Rev. Rennell, A. M. By 
D. Wylke Edwinsford, esq. of Caermar- 


thenshire, 5s. 
Memoirs of the Life of Miss Caroline Eli- 


zabeth Smelt, late of the City of Augusta, 


Georgia, io the 17th year of her age. By 
Moses Waddel, D. D. 
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NATURAL HISTORY. 


The Entomologist’s Useful Compendium ; 
or, an Introduction to the Knowledge of 
British Insects, By George Samouelle, 
A. L. S, with 12 plates, £1. colored £1. 18s, 


NOVELS. 


The Authoress, a Tale. By the Author 
of Rachel, With a froutispiece 8vo. 5s. 

No Fiction; a Narrative founded on 
Recent and Luteresting Facts, 2 vols. 8vo. 


PHILOLOGY. 


The Greek is published of the Polyglott 
Grammar, in Ten Languages, by the Kev 
F. Nolan, in which the genius of the princi- 
pal Ancient and Modern Languages is ex- 
plained upon an uniform plan, and by a new 
and simple principle of Analysis, applied to 
the improvements of the latest and most 
approved Grammarians: Four Grammars, 
the Greek (as above) and Latin of the Antient 
Part, the French aud Italian of the Modern 
Part, are already published, aud may be had 
separately. The Hebrew, Chaldee, and Sy- 
riac will appear next. 

This work forms aGrammatical Apparatus 
to the Polyglott Bible and Common Prayer, 
publishing by Mr. Bagster. : 


POETRY. 


The Waggoner, a Poem: to which are 
added, Sonnets by William Wordsworth, esq. 
4s. 6d, 

Tales of the Hall. By the Rev, George 
Crabbe, LL. B. 2 vols, 8vo, £1. 4s. 

Mazeppa; aPoem. By the Rt. Hon, Lord 
Byron, 8vo, 5s, 6d. 


THEOLOGY. 


Select Scriptural Proofs of the Trinity, 
arranged in Four Discourses: delivered in 
the Chapel of Trinity College, Dublin . to 
which are annexed, Notes and I[Ilustrations. 
By the Very Rev. Richard Graves, D, D. 
M.R.1, A. Deanof Ardagh, &c. &c. 8vo.7s. 

The Baptists Self-convicted, by the 
Rev. William Anderson, of Dunstable, in his 
remarks on the Editor of Calmet’s Dictiona- 
ry of the Holy Bible. By the Editor of 
Calmet, 8vo. 2s. 


TOPOGRAPHY, VOYAGES, AND 
TRAVELS. 


A Topographical Dictionary of Scotland, 
By David Webster, 8vo- with map, 14s. 

A Narrative of a Journey to Persia, in the 
Suite of the Imperial Russian Embassy, in 
the year 1817. By Moritz de Kotzebue, 
illustrated by plates, 8vo. 12s buards. 

A Memoir and Notice of a Chart of Mada- 
gascar, iu the Archipelago, or Islands north- 
east of that Island. By Lislet Geoffroy. 
With a Chart, executed by Arrowsmith, 
4to. 18s. 
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America; UnitTep States. 
Statistics: Emigrants. 


It appears from Statistical Tables col- 
lected at New York, that the number of 
white inhabitants has increased in the fol- 
lowing ratio. In 1790, there were 27 
blacks to 100 whites; in 1800, there were 
20, and in 1810, there were 19 to the 100 
whites. The number of emigrants in 
1794 was estimated at 10,000; in 1817, 
at 22,240; of which 11,977 were from 
England or Ireland: 2,901 were from 
British Colonies: 4,169 were from Ger- 
many or Holland: 1,245 were from 
France: 58 were from Italy: 1,569 were 
from American Islaucs: and from divers 
other countriesthe number was 321. 


AusTRIA. 
Military History. 

The Archduke Charles has lately pub- 
lished at Vienna, a History of the Cam- 
paign of 1799 in Germany and in Switzer- 
land. This work, says the illustrious 
author, in his preface, may be considered 
as a sequel to that which ne published in 
1813, under the title of Principles of Stra- 
tegia, illustrated by the Campaigns in Ger- 
many in 1796. arshall Jourdan (the 
opponent of the Archduke) bas also pub- 
lished, by way of reply to the latter work, 
a History of the Campaign of 1796. And 
it may be hoped that a History of the 
Campaign of 1799, will also be published 
on the part of the French. 


FRANCE. 
School for Naturalists and Botanists. 


The King has lately created, on the 
proposition of the Minister of the Inte- 
rior, a School for Young Naturalists ; it 
is attached to the Jurdin du Roi, and di- 
rected by the professors of that establish- 
ment. ‘I'he intention is, that after having 
received instruction suflicient, these stu- 
dents should visit different parts of the 
world, at the expense and for the advan- 
tage of the state, 


The excursions they will undertake 
will be conformable to Itineraries traced 
by the Professsrs; avciding countries 
already sufficiently hnown.. All their 
researches will be directed to useful ends. 
This institution, which promises happy 
results, isa seed, in its nature abundantly 
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prolific; but, which eventually may de- 
velope itself to the great profit of the phi- 
losophic world: and perliaps may prove 
the germ of an association of Naturalists, 
in more countries than one. 


Onthe Re-establishment of the Jesuits in 
France, wnder the name of Péres de la Foi 
(Fathers of the Faith.)—Considerations 
on the Jesuits, by L. Magnier. 


The legal re-establishment of the Je- 
suits in certain neighbouring nations, 
with their clandestine introduction into 
France, where they pana direct seve- 
ral colleges, imparts a lively interest to 
works of which they are the subject, es- 
pecially if written with wisdom and mo- 
deration. Following the example of the 
celebrated and unfortunate La Chalotais, 
of Servan, of Montclar, it is in its Con- 
stitutions that the Author studies the So- 
ciety. M. Magnier presents but a small 
number of facts, but drawn from good 
authorities. He might have insisted on 
the truly Jesuitical tactics by which they 
have once more reared their head in 
France, under another name, and have 
assumed false colours: nothing wonder- 
ful in Jesuits; nothing commendable in 
honest men. 


Universal Alphabet. 


M. Volney, Peer of France, well 
known by former works, has lately pub- 
lished a volume on the application of the 
European Alphabet to the languages of 
Asia; he describes it as an elementary 
work useful to all travellers into the 
Oriental Continent. This writer had al- 
ready published a tract entitled Sim- 
plification of Eastern Languages, or a 
new and easy method of learning the 
Arabic, the Pessiai, and the Turkish 
Languages, by means of the European 
characters. Paris, 1795. 


By means of the Roman zlphabet with 
certain additional signs, the author pro- 
poses to express all the Asiatic idioms, 
and thereby to facilitate our researches 
into the dialects, the History, the 
Sciences, the Arts and the immense lite- 
rary treasures of Asia; at the same time, 
these acquisitions would support and 
enlarge the commercial counexions of 
Europe with the original country of the 
human race, 


This work is dedicated to the Academy 
at Calcutta. ‘lle first part of it com- 
prizes the definitions as well of the gene- 
ral system of sounds pronounced, as of 
the system of letters, or signs by which 
those sounds are expressed. In the 


vocal enunciations and tones used among 
Europeans. They amount to nineteen 
or twenty vowels, and thirty two con. 
sonants, almost the same as those of the 
richest languages of Asia; the Sanscrit 
particularly, according to several of its 
alphabets. 

The twenty-five, or twenty-six letters 
of the Roman alphabet are not adequate 
to the notation of all the variations of voice. 
But this alphabet has the valuable advan- 
tage of offering the most simple forms, 
and of being employed throughout 
Europe, in America, and in all the Euro- 
pean colonies of Asia. M. Volney pro- 
poses to render it universal, by obtaining 
from itself other simple signs, necessary 
to mark additional sounds. 

In the third part of his work the author 
reduces his theory to practice, by apply- 
ing it to the Arabic alphabet, which is 
one of the most complicated of the 
Asiatics, though not so vicious in its ap- 
plication as the thousand-hyphen’d Sans- 
crit. The same process applies to the 
Turkish, the Persian, the Syriac, the 
Hebrew, the Ethiopian, &e.; and even 
to Sanscrit and the Chinese. 

The eurious in Etymology will find in 
this work many new and learned applica- 
tions of the powers of the letters: and 
we have somewhat enlarged onits nature, 
because it may prove extremely useful 
to the preparatory studies of our youth 
destined for Asia; not to notice the addi- 
tional assistance it may afford to the 
practical conduct and advantage of gen- 
tlemen, whose situations oblige them to 
daily intercourse with Asiatics of various 
provinces, some of whose languages are 
acquired with difficulty, or but imper- 
fectly, after much labour and time spent 
in studying them, 


y GERMANY. 
Public Institutzons : Universities. 


We have lately reported unpleasant 
events, as originating in, or being connect- 
ed with, the Universities of Ouraaay ; 
the reader, therefore, will be but little 
surprised to learn, that the number of 
students is considerably diminished. 
Formerly Gottingen reckoned more than 
a thousand students ; now it has only 770; 
Halie has 500; Breslau has 366; Hei- 
delberg has 363 ; Giessen has 241; Mar- 
burgh has 197; Kiel has 107; Rostock 
has 160; Greifswalde has 55; Landshut 
has 640 ; Tubingen has 698; Berlin has 
942; Leipsick has 911; Jena has 634 ; 
Vienna has 957; and Prague has 880. 
The whole number is 8,421, in the six- 


second part the author considers all the 


teen principal Universities of Germany. 
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GREECE. 
State of Literature 


The progress of that civilization which 
is the constant attendant or consequence 
of letters, continues to be rapid. The 
number of schools of the second order, 
Gymnasia, augments daily. The princi- 
establishments of the kind are at 

myrna, at Kydonios (a small town of 
eight or ten thousand inhabitants, oppo- 
site the island of Lesbos) and in the 
island of Chios. A young man a native 
of Kydonios, mentioned above, has staid 
long enough in the printing-office of 
M. Didot, at Paris, to perfect himself in 
the art of printing. Also, a daughter of 
the Professor of the Gymnasium in that 
town, named Erianthia, not mere than 
eighteen — of age, has translated into 
modern Greek, Fenelon’s work on the 
Education of Daughters.—The inhabit- 
ants of Chios have held meetings for the 
purpose of raising subscriptions in order 
to establish a Public Library. 


Public Instruction: gratis. 


We learn from the last annual Report 
of the Schools for giving gratuitous in- 
struction at Amsterdam, that in the 
eleven Schools of this description, three 
thousand six hundred and fifty children 
received the rudiments of education, 
gratis : to which may be added, about 
eight hundred others who received in- 
struction in the Evening Schools. 


Iraty. 
Typographic Art and Industry. 


In the course of last year was published 
a complete collection of the typographic 
characters of the celebrated Bodoni, who 
died at Parma, in November 1813. This 
is the noblest monument that can be 
erected to so skilful an artist, as it shews 
the extent of his talent, and his taste. 
This collection stands alone, not only dis- 
tinguished by the individual beauty of 
each letter, but also by the harmony that 
prevails throughout the characters, when 
arranged in a series. It includes two 
hundred and ninety one alphabets of 
Roman type; one hundred and two of 
Greek type ; eight of Hebrew ; three of 
Rabbinical characters; two of Chaldee ; 
six of Syriac; two of Samaritan; two of 
Arabic; one Turkish: two Tartar; two 
Persian; one Ethiopian; two Coptic, 
with the great letters; two Armenian, 
with the great letters; two Etruscan ; 
two Phenecian; one Punic; two Polo- 
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nese; one Servian, with the great let- 
ters; one Gothic, from the text of UI- 
philas; two of Thibet ; one Brahminical ; 
one Malabar; two German, with the 
great letters ; and seventy one of Russian 
types; in all four hundred and thirteen 
alphabets, which Bodoni not only cast, 
but for which he also engraved the 
matrices. To these myst be added, the 
great variety of ornaments, of Arabic cy- 
phers, notes, &c., to enable us to conceive 
aright of the industry, the labour, and the 
skill by which a single man could bring 


‘to perfection such multifarious under- 


takings, The title of this collection of 
specimens is Manuale Tipographica del 
cavaliere Giambatista Bodoni, Parma, 
press a la Vedova, 2 vols. folio. To the 
first volume is prefixed a good likeness 
of Bodoni. 


Prussta. 
New Canals Projected. 


Very great preparations are made for 
the approaching execution of vast plans, 
already approved by the Government, 
intended to multiply the benefits of 
water communication, by means of the 
rivers formed by nature, and to perfect 
the navigation of the streams, to the 
utmost capabilities of the Prussian terri- 
tories. ‘lhe first president, M. de Winke 
is one of the most active promoters of 
this enterprize; and the labours neces- 
sary to effect it, will begin immediately, 
under the direction of Lieut. Col. the 
Chevalier Kremer. ‘This officer who has 
great reputation in this branch, was for- 
merly in the service of Norway; from 
which he has removed to that of Prussia. 
These undertakings, will of course, oc- 
cupy anumber of years. 


Russia. 
Don Cossacks : Reading Society. 


At Neutscherkesk, the chief town of the 
Don Cossacks, the Hetman, Andrew De- 
nisow, has instituted a society for pur- 

oses of instruction and amusement. 
The reading of journals and other pe- 
riodical works, whether in foreign lan- 
guages, orinthe Russian, forms the prin- 
cipal object of the members of this so- 
ciety; who are principally officers and 
nobles. Adjoining the reading room are 
apartments for conversation, and for 
play. 

The nature and advantages of such in- 
stitutions are so well known among vs, 
that nothing need be said onthem ; butthe 
satisfaction at finding the means of im- 
provement in literature and sociability 
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established in a country so remote, does 
not allow us to pass over the fact in 
silence. 


Spain. 
Interests of Spain and her Colonies. 


At Paris has been published in one 
volume 8vo. An Essay on the Commerce 
and Interests of Spain, and of her Colonies, 
by F. A. de Christophoro d’Avalos. “The 
Author was formerly in the Spanish Mi- 
nistry; which, with the subject of his 
work, is recommendation sufficient of his 
performance. His observations are well 
founded on Spanish industry, with the 
causes of its decay; on the encourage- 
ment required by the Arts; on the Po- 
pulation, the Clergy, the Religious Or- 
ders, &c. The author considers impar- 
tially the advantages and disadvantages 
accruing to Spain, from the discovery 
of America, with the consequences de- 
pendent on the loss of America as a 
source of wealth. This essay affords 
means for estimating the present state of 
Literature in the country of Calderon, of 
Lopez, and of Cervantes, and glances at 
the reforms to be expected from the 
impulse of European civilization, and the 

rogress of knowledge; reforms abso- 
utely necessary both to governors and 
governed. 


SweEDEN. 
New Public Literature. 


Among the many improvements which 
have taken place under the administra- 
tion of Charles John, the reigning Prince, 
must be distinguished a new Collection 
of Hymns, intended to take the place of 
those heretofore in use, which were intro- 
duced in 1695 ; also, anew Public ver- 
sion of the Bible:—the New Testa- 
ment part of which is already com- 
pleted; a New Code of Laws is also in 
great forwardness, some of its parts being 
finished ; as is also, a Military Institution 
for the Regulation of the Army, chiefly 
as to its economy. The capital also ex- 
pects to acquire additional facilities for 
—_ instruction of the superior kind, 

y an important establishment, under the 
name of a Gymnasium. 


TURKEY. 
Code of Laws: Moldavia. 

Not long ago was published at Jassy, 
by order of the Prince Regent, Skarlatto 
Callimachi, a Code of Laws, extracted 
from the Basilice, and modified by the 

resent usages of Moldavia. This Code 
is written in modern Greek, and also in 


Moldavian. It issued from the press 
founded by M. Eustathios, first Physician 
to the Prince, and supported by other 
enlightened individuals. The Prince has 
also assigned an annual rent, to the great 
College at Smyrna. 


Che Gatherer. 


No. XXX. 


“TI am but a gatherer, and dealer in other 
men’s stuff.” 


An Ashantee Dinner. 


The King received us in the market- 
place, and enquiring anxiously if we had 
breakfasted, ordered refreshment. After 
some conversation we were conducted to 
a house prepared for our reception, where 
a relish was served (sufficient for an army) 
of soups, stews, plantains, yams, rice, &c. 
(all excellently cooked) wine, spirits, 
oranges, and every fruit. The messengers, 
soldiers, and servants, were distinctly pro- 
vided for. Declining the offer of beds, we 
walked out in the town, aud conversed and 
played drafts with the Moors, who were 
reclining under the trees; the King joined 
us with cheerful affability, and seemed to 
have forgotten his cares. About two 
o'clock dinner was announced. We had 
been taught to prepare for a surprise, but 
it was exceeded. We were conducted to 
the eastern side of the croom, to a door of 
green reeds, which excluded the crowd, 
and admitted us through a short avenue to 
the King’s garden, an area equal to one of 
the large squares in London. ‘The 
breezes were strong and constant. In the 
centre, four large umbrellas of new scarlet 
cloth were fixed, under which was the 
King's dining table (heightened for the oc- 
casion) and covered in the most imposing 
manner; his massy plate was well dis- 
posed, and silver forks, knives, and spoons 
(Colonel Torrane’s) were plentifully laid. 
The large silver waiter supported a roast- 
ed pig in the centre; the other dishes on 
the table were roasted ducks, fowls, stews, 
pease-pudding, &c. &c. On the ground 
on one side of the table were various 
soups, and every sort of vegetable; and, 
elevated parallel with the other side, were 
oranges, pines, and other fruits; sugar- 
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candy ; Port and Madeira wine, spirits 
and Dutch cordials, with glasses. Before 
we sat down the King met us, and said, 
that as we had come out to see him, we 
must receive the following present from 
his hands, 2 oz. 4 ackies of gold, one sheep 
and one large hog io the officers, 10 ackies 
to the linguists, and five ackies to our 
servants. 


We never saw a dinner more hand- 
somely served, and never ate abetter. On 
our expressing our relish, the King sent 
for his cooks, and gave them ten ackies. 
The King and a few of his captains sat at 
a distance, but he visited us constantly, 
and seemed quite proud of the scene ; he 
conversed freely, and expressed much sa- 
tisfaction at our toasts. “ The King of 
Ashantee, the King of England, the Go- 
vernor, the King's Captains, a perpetual 
union (with a speech, which is the sine 
qua non) and the handsome women of 
England and Ashantee.” After dinner, 
the King made many euquiries about Eng- 
land, and retired, as we did, that our ser- 
vants might clear the table, which he 
insisted on. When he returned, some of 
the wine and Dutch cordials remaining, he 
gave them to our servants to take with 
them, and ordered the table-cloth to be 
thrown to them with all the napkins. A 
cold pig, cold fowls (with six that had not 
been dressed) were dispatched to Coo- 
massie for our supper. We took leave 
about five o'clock, the King accompanying 
us to the end of the room, where he took 
our hands, and wished us good night. 
We reached the capital again at six, much 
gratified by our excursion and treatment. 
See Bowdich’s Mission, and compare Lit. 
Pan. vol. vii. p. 492. 


Sagacity of the Rein-Deer. 


The only food of the rein-deer, during 
winter, consists of moss and snow: and 
the most surprising circumstance, in the 
history of this animal, is the instinct, or 
the extraordinary olfactory powers, where 
by it is enabled to discover the former 
when buried beneath the latter. However 
deep the snow may be, if it cover the 
lichen rangiferinus, the animal is aware of 
its presence the moment he comes to the 
spot; and this kind of food is never so 

to him as when he digs for it 
himself. In his manner of doing this he 


is remarkably adroit. Having first ascer- 
tained, by thrusting his muzzle into the 
snow, whether the moss be below or not, 


he begins making a hole with his fore 


feet, and continues working until. at 
length he uncovers the lichen. No in- 
stance has ever occurred of a rein-deer. 
making such a cavity without discovering 
the moss he seeks. In summer their food 
is of a different nature: they are then 
pastured upon green herbs, the leaves of 
trees, &c. 


Tribute to Johnson. 


The most triumphant record of the 
talents and character of Johnson, is to be 
found in Boswell’s life of him. The.man 
was superior to the author. When he 
threw aside his pen, which he regarded as 
an incumbrance, he became not only 
learned and thoughtful, but acute, witty, 
humorous, natural, honest, hearty, and de- 
termined. It is to be observed, that 
Johnson's colloquial style was as blunt, 
direct, and downright, as his style of stu- 
died compositions was involved and cir- 
cuitous. His good deeds were as many as 
his good sayings. His domestic habits, 
his tenderness to servants, and readiness 
to oblige his friends; the quantity of 
strong tea that he drank to keep down sad 
thoughts; his many labours, reluctantly 
begun and irresolutely laid aside; his 
honest acknowledgement of his own, and 
indulgences to the weaknesses of others ; 
all these, and innumerable others, endear 
him to the reader, and must be remember- 
ed to his lasting honour, (Hazlitt.) 


Greenland—Population. 


According to the accounts received by 
the Missionary College, at Copenhagen, 
the whole population of Greenland, as far 
as it is known, in the Seventeen Danish 
Colonies, on the West Coast, amounts to 
5836 souls. ‘The coasts alone are inha- 
bited; the interior of the country being 
covered with eternal ice. The population 
has increased since 1789 by 714 souls. 
The number here given is according to the 
enumeration made in 1818. 


Japanese Worship. 

On entering their temples, they pro- 
ceed to a basin, or small pound, filled with 
water, in order to wash before they offer 
up their services. Next to that isa coffer, 
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where they may deposit alms. In front of 
the central building is the next spot, 
where they prostrate themselves before 
the majesty of the God. Here, in front, 
sit the priests, clad in rich habits. On 
the door of this central building hangs a 
gong, on which every worshipper strikes 
at his first arrival, to inform the God that 
he is come to worship him: after which, 
the votary looks through a window where 
hangs a mirror, as a symbol that as he 
sees his own countenance, so does the God 
see his heart and thoaghts—and this seems 
to end the ceremony. 


Absence of Mind. 


The justly celebrated Lessing was fre- 
quently very absent. Having missed 
money at different times without being 
able to discover who took it, he deter- 
mined to put the honesty of his servant to 
a trial, and left a handful on his table. 
“Of course you counted it?” said one of 
his friends. ‘ Counted it?’ said Lessing, 
rather embarrassed, ‘ no; I forgot that.’ 

The following is a similar trait. Ina 
public sale there was a book which Lessing 
was very desirous of possessing. He gave 
three of his friends, at different times, a 
commission to buy it any price. They 
accordingly bid against each other till 
they had got as far as 90 crowns; there 
having been no other bidder after ten 
crowns. Happily one of them thought it 
best to speak to the others, when it ap- 


peared that they all had been bidding for. 


Lessing, whose forgetfulness in this in- 
stance cost him 80 crowns. 


Lapland Character. 


Every individual, who has visited Lap- 
land, must have remarked one character- 
istic common to all the Lapps; namely, 
their mild and pacific disposition. When 
inflamed by spirituous liquor, their intoxi- 
cation betrays itself by acts of intemper- 
ance; but never by anger, malice or cru- 
elty. It is manifested only in an elevation 
of spirits, amounting indeed to madness ; 
in shouting, jumping, and laughing ; in 
craving for drams with hysteric screams, 
until they fall senseless on the ground, in 
a total disregard of all that belongs to 
them, offering any thing they possess for 
brandy, in raging lust, and total violation 
of all decency in their conduct, suffering 

Vor. IX. No. 58. 


at the same time kicks, cuffs, and blows, 
insult and provocatio:.s of any kind, with- 
out the smallest irascibility. When sober, 
they are as gentle as lambs; and the soft- 
ness of their language, added to their effe- 
miuate tone of voice, remarkably corres- 
ponds with their placable disposition. 
(Clarke's Travels.) 


Scruple of Conscience. 


An old German Knight, in the first half 
of the 47th century, when enormous gob- 
lets were among the chief ornaments of 
the rooms and tables of the nobles, sat 
once at table next to his young wife in a 
numerous company, where the bottle went 
continually round, and a large goblet was 
to be emptied each time, on pain of being 
contemned as a false brother by the guests, 
who were used to be very strict in this 
point. ‘The wife, who had received a 
more polished education, whispered to her 
husband, when it again came to his turn 
to empty an enormous glass, to pour the 
wine secretly under the table. “ The 
others will see it,” said he. His wife, 
therefore, just as he was raising the glass 
to his mouth, snuffed out the candle, and 
repeated her request. Instead of com- 
plying, he said, with a kind of solemnity, 
“ God sees it,” and emptied his goblet. 


Act against Luxury. 


There is an old act of Parliament, 
passed during the protectorate of Cromwell 
(1657), entitled, “ An Act for punishing 
of such persons as live at high rates, and 
have no visible estate, profession, or call- 
ing, answerable thereunto.” The pream- 
ble recites, that “ whereas divers lewd and 
dissolute persons in this Commonweath, 
live at very high rates and great expenses, 
having no visible estate, &c. to maintain 
themselves in their licentious, loose, and 
ungodly practices, but make it their trade 
and livelihood to cheat, deboyst, cozen 
and deceive the young gentry and other 
good people of this Commonwealth, be it 
enacted,” &c. The authority given to 
Magistrates under this act was curious. 
Every justice of the peace, mayor, or other 
head-officer, might issue his warrant to 
bring such person before him, and require 
bail for his appearance at the next Gene- 
ral Sessions, and in default of such bail, 
send him to prison till it was provided. 
2T 
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They were then to be indicted at the said 
sessions, “ for living at high rates and 
_ great expenses, having no visible estate, 
profession, or calling, answerable there- 
unto; and upon conviction they were to be 
sent to the House of Correction, and kept to 
hard labour for three months. Upon a 
second conviction for the same offence, 
they were to be committed as aforesaid, 
and detained till discharged by the jus- 
tices in open sessions. If this law were 
now in force, how amazingly crowded 
would be our different Houses of Correc- 
tion! and how would our taverns, our 
theatres, promenades, be thinned of 
sharpers, dandies and dandizets !—a mot- 
ley group, who ape their betters’ dress and 
manners, and “ feed on air,” or on the pro- 
duce of their tortured wit. 


Italian Lottery. 


The Lottery in Italy, as in France, is 
determined by the coming up of certain 
numbers on the same ticket, which if they 
accord to the extent of 2, 3, or 4, with 
those the adventurer has previously chosen, 
the prize is less or more valuable, The 
choice of figures on which to play natu- 
rally enough gives rise to a variety of super- 
stitions, and there are books published 
which shew the relation of every occur- 
rence, whether in vision or in every-day- 
life, to numbers in the lottery. Thus, for 
example, I meet in my morning's walk a 
mangy dog, a man in a pea-green coat 
with a cocked hat, or a with a rouged face 
under a beaver one: I return home and 
consult my books, and find that the mangy 
dog is 12, the pea-green man 16, and the 
rouged face under a white hat 30. But I 
should have said that every odd circum- 
stance whatever has a double signification. 
Thus if I dream that my dog bites me, I 
recur to my books for an explanation of 
what this is significative ; and here I find, 
perhaps, that in my dog's biting me is 
prefigured an injury to be received from a 
friend, and that the same thing is connect- 
ed, by some mysterious link, with No. 62. 
But as the magic volume cannot of course 
supply a provision for every possible case, 
I must, if abandoned by my spells, find a 


Hints, Plans, and Proceedings of Bene volence. 


resource in the powers of my own inge- 
nuity. Let us put acase: I see a human 
figure on one of the highest pinnacles of | 


the Alps. I seek an explanation in my 
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conjuring book in vain. How then am I 
to read the emblem? I see a man as high 
as human daring aud address can carry 
him, what can this signify, but that I am 
to mount as high as is possible in the lot- 
tery scale? The case is clear, and I pay 
90. [The highest No.} Rose's North of 
Italy. 


HINTS, PLANS, and PROCEEDINGS 
OF 


Benevolence. 


Homo sum: 
Humanum nihil a me alienum puto. 


EncouraGEMENT OF InpusTRY. 


The Provisional Committee for Encou- 
ragement of Industry and Reduction of 
Poors Rates, has ascertained from a mul- 
titude of the most intelligent replies to its 
circulated Scheme of Inquiries, that an 
eminent mean of improving the condition 
of the Labouring Class, and diminishing 
Pauperism, would be to afford Labouring 
Poor small portions of land on easy terms. 
That this practice promotes industry— 
furnishes employment to the rising race— 
prevents a dependence on parish aid, 
having in some districts operated to the 
keeping down, in others almost to the 
utter extinction of Poors Rates—is most 
favorable to morality, and prevents lesser 
offences, tending to greater crimes. 


It has, therefore, great satisfaction in 
addressing the public on the present occa- 
sion. The Act intituled, “An Act to 
amend the laws for the relief of the poor, 
pages 7 and 8, enacts as follows :— 


“ And whereas, by an Act passed in the 
43rd year of the reign of Queen Elizabeth, 
the Churchwardens and Overseers of the 
poor are directed to set to work certain 
persons therein described: and whereas 
by the laws now in force sufficient powers 
are not given to the Churchwardens and 
Overseers, to enable them to keep such 
persons fully and constantly employed : 
be it further enacted, that it shall be law- 
ful for the Churchwardens and Overseers 
ofthe poor of any parish, with the consent 


of the inhabitants thereof in vestry as- 
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sembled, to take into their hands any land 
or ground which shali belong to such 
parish, or to the Churchwardens and 
Overseers of the poor of such parish, or to 
the poor thereof, or to purchase, or to hire 
and take on lease, for, and on account of 
the parish, any suitable portion or portions 
of land within or near to such parish, not 
exceeding twenty acres in the whole ; and 
to employ and set to work in the cultiva- 
tion of such land, on account of the parish, 
any such persons, as by law they are di- 
rected to set to work, and to pay to such 
of the poor persons so employed as shall 
not be supported by the parish, reasonable 
wages for their work; and the poor per- 
sons so employed shall have such and the 
like remedies for the recovery of their 
wages, and shall be subject to such and 
the like punishment for misbehaviour in 
their employment, as other labourers in 
husbandry are by law entitled and subject 
to. 


“Provided, and be it further enacted, 
that, for the promotion of industry amongst 
the poor, it shall be lawful for the Church- 
wardens and Overseers of the poor of any 
parish, with the consent of the inhabitants 
in vestry assembled, to let any portion and 
portions of such parish land as aforesaid, 
or of the land to be so purchased or taken 
on account of the parish, to any poor and 
industrious inhabitant of the parish, to be 
by him or her occupied and cultivated on 
his or her own account, and for his or her 
own benefit, at such reasonable rent, and 
for such term as shall by the Inhabitants 
in vestry be fixed and determined.” 


The Committee therefore hopes that 
parishes and parochial officers will proceed 
to the selection of suitable objects, and to 
the division, and distribution of the land, 
whereby, besides the labouring class, a 
great number of manufacturers will also be 
found to avail themselves. Wherever 
there may be found a surplusage of land, 
parish farming may successfully be re- 
sorted to, to furnish employment for the 
unoccupied. And it will be considered 
necessary to remark, that though ina very 
large proportion of instances the limited 
amount of land to be hired under this bill 
will be inadequate, yet it is not doubted 
that the advantages which will necessarily 
arise from the adoption of this grant, will 


induce the legislature to remove every ob- 
stacle to a requisite supply. 

It remains to invite all who have the 
means, to assist our poor with small por- 
tions of land, every rank partaking the 
benefit. Parish officers are invoked to do 
their utmost in behalf of the community: 
noblemen, magistrates, gentlemen, occu- 
piers of land, will answer the call to an 
universal co-operation, On this grand 
principle of economy, demonstrative proof 
will be afforded that subjects of general 
utility occupy the public mind. 


For the Committee, 
BENJAMIN WILLS, Hon. See. 
King’s Head, Poultry, May 10,1819. 


British AND ForEiGN Society. 


The Report details the progress of the Bi- 
ble Societies in the different countries on the 
Continent, andin the Indies, &c. and states 
that the number of Bibles issued at cost 
and reduced prices, from the 3 1st of March, 
1818, to the same period in 1819, was 
123,247 Bibles, and 136,784 Testaments, 
making in the whole 260,031 copies, being 
an increase beyond the issues of the pre- 
cediug year, of 65,930 Bibles and Testa- 
ments ; inaking, with those issued at the 
expence of the Society, from various pres- 
ses upon the Continent, a total of more 
than ‘Two Millions Three Hundred Thou- 
sand Bibles and Testaments. 


The total net Receipts of last year 
were . . . « « «494,306 17 10 
Including Aux. Soc. £56,604 3 3 
Do. Bibles, Test. &c. 27,499 2 10 
Total net payments . . 92,237 1 4 
Besides which the Society was under en- 
gagements to the amount of £70,000 
more. 


EDUCATION OF THE Poor. 


The first Report of the Commissioners 
on the Education of the poor, has been 
printed. It consists of 261 folio pages, 
and includes 275 cases in London, West- 
minster, Southwark, Middlesex, Berkshire, 
Oxfordshire, Hertfordshire, Surrey, Sussex, 
and Kent. The cases, for the most part, 
from the extreme poverty of the founda- 
tions, are devoid of interest. It rarely 
happens that Schools which have consi- 
derable property are without special visi- 
tors, and it will be remembered, that al? 
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such, by a clause introduced in the House 
of Lords, were withdrawn from inquiry. 
The Commissioners, however, very pro- 
perly decided, that the exemption did not 
extend to those instances, where the spe- 
cial visitors had themselves the adminis- 
tration ofthe funds. This decision brought 
the case of Tunbridge School under their 
review, which will be found the most im- 
portant one in the Report. It seems the 
Skinners’ Company are both the visitors 
of this School, and the trustees ofits estates; 
that they have regularly made all the fixed 
payments under the donor's grants, with 
some small increase, but the whole surplus 
rent, amounting to several thousand pounds 
per annum, have been appropriated to the 
uses of the Company. ‘he Commission- 
ers state, that the right of the Company, 
in treating the surplus as their own, can 
only be solved by a judicial decision. 
Some documents are published,from which 
it appears, that they originally took the 
estates for the maintenance and benefit of 
the School, and if this is proved, the public 
will be indebted to this inquiry, for the 
creation of a new establishment, with ad- 
vantages, in the School and at the Univer- 
sities, equal, if not superior, to any that 
are to be found in the greatest foundations 
in the kingdom. 

EpucaTion oF THE Poor IRELAND. 


In their last report, the Committee an- 
nounced the building of a school-house, in 
Kildare-street, in Dublin, and expressed a 
hope, that it would be ready at the com- 
mencement of the present year: this hope, 
they regret to say, has not been fully rea- 
lized; but as the interior of the school- 
rooms is now nearly completed, they ex- 
pect they will shortly be opened for the 
reception of 1000 children, 500 boys and 
500 girls. This school which is to con- 
tain in each room 500 boys and 500 girls, 
independently of its affording instruction 
to so great a number of the poor of Dub- 
lin, will exhibit in its internal arrange- 
ment, a system capable of adaption to all 
schools, for the instruction of any number 
of pupils; and, being on so large a scale, 
will exhibit the system of instruction in 
its greatest perfection, at the same time 
answering all the Society's objects, so far 
as regards the training of masters; for 
which purpose, a school, constructed on 
an extended plan, is absolutely necessary. 
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Baptist Socrery. 


The fourth Report of this Society men- 
tions that the number of Schools (exclu- 
sive of Sunday Schools) was 65, contain- 
ing about 3860 children. They have 
since increased to 75 Schools, some of 
which are supported at 8/. per ann. each 
to the Society, the resident gentry pro- 
viding the other moiety of the expense- 
In some instances, where the Schools 
amount to upwards of 100 children, the 
masters receive 20/. per annum. There 
are at present in all the Schools upwards 
of 5000 children. 


INTERESTING INTELLIGENCE 
FROM THEBRITISH SETTLEMENTS 
IN INDIA. 


CALCUTTA. 


Proposed cultivation of Saugor Island. 


The following plan appears to us of so 
much importance that we have thought 
proper to lay it before our readers, at 
large. 


Pursuant to a Notice given in the Pub- 
lic Papers, a meeting took place on the 
forenoon of Tuesday Sept. 15, at the Ex- 
change Rooms, to consider of the best means 
of clearing the Island of Saugor,and to draw 
up an outline of the scheme for providing 
the funds, and fixing the terms on which 
this laudable uudertaking was to be 
effected. 


Charles Trowers, Esq. Collector of the 
24 Pergunnahs, opened the meeting, by 
observing that although he had had no 
official communications with the Govern- 
ment on this subject, yet he was persuaded 
of their wishes and intentions to give 
every facility to the execution of any ap- 
proved plan for the clearing and cultivating 
the Island of Saugor. The principal 
members of the mercantile community of 
Calcutta met this assurance by a corres- 
pondent readiness to promote so useful a 
work. 

Dr. Dunlop, then read a paper setting 
forth the advantages which may be ex- 
pected to ensue from this useful under- 
taking, both during its progress and after 
its completion, exclusive of the profits to 
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be derived from the cultivation of the soil, 
and the benefits which invalids may hope 
to receive there, from the salubrity of the 
sea air, and accommodation for sea water 
baths, warm and cold; it is projected to 
establish a depot for marine stores, a 
market for fresh provisions, to supply 
ships to the latest period of their departure, 
a post office, packet boats, telegraphs, &c. 


A Map of the Island from the hand of 
an Engineer Officer of the Honorable 
Company's Service, drawn in 1811, was 
produced, and by this it appeared that the 
Island was about 20 miles in length, and 5 
in general breadth, being broadest towards 
the southern, and narrowest towards the 
northern extremity. The shores are bor- 
dered with Jungle, but it is said, from the 
authority of persons who have traversed 
the Island in hunting parties, that the inte- 
rior of the Island presents many spots 
covered with wild grass only, and that the 
traces of tanks, temples, habitations, and 
former cultivation are visible in many 
parts, all which would be favourable to 
the undertaking of clearing it. Small 
branches of the Hooghly River, both from 
Lacam's channel, and from near the New 
Anchorage, intersect the Island in various 
directions, and at the S. W. end is aspring 
of good fresh water, which is now enclosed 
in a tank and marked as a watering place 
for ships, in some of the latest charts. It 


_ is estimated that such parts of the Island as 


are thickly covered with jungle, would 
take six rupees per biggah to bring into a 
state fit for cultivation. If the whole sur- 
face of the Island was of this description 
the sum necessary to be raised for this pur- 
pose would not be less than from 12 to 15 
lacs of rupees. But the great proportion 
of land in the interior which is covered 
with a grass Jungle only, and which the 
mere setting fire to would effectually 
clear, has induced a pretty general im- 
pression that from two to three lacs of 
rupees would be fully adequate to the 
purpose. 

The sum at present fixed on to be raised 
by Subscription, has been therefore named 
at two lacs and a half—and this is divided 
into 250 shares of 1000 rupees each. 
The conditions proposed were that the 
Island should become the sole and exclusive 
properfy of the Sharers for a period of 


thirty years from the Ist of January next, 
and all benefits arising from it within that 
period to be entirely their own, but that 
atter that period an annual rent of 4 annas 
per biggah was to be paid by the holders 
of the land to Government, 

A portion of the continent opposite to 
Mud Point, near the northern extremity of 
Saugor Island, aud on the eastern side of the 
river, Was some years since granted by the 
Government to private individuals, for a 
period of seven years free of rent, and after 
that period to pay at the rate of 7 annas 
per biggah. This has succeeded so well 
as to have contiaued in uninterrupted cul- 
tivation ever since, and may be taken 
therefore as a presumptive argument in 
favor of the same beneficial results arising 
from the clearing of Saugor. 

Many of the wealthiest and most re- 
spectable natives of this city have testified 
their willingness to assist in the restoration 
of an Island venerated by them as a place 
of sanctity and former population. Before 
the meeting dispersed upwards of 70 
shares were filled up. (Since 130.) 


COMPARISON OF SHIPS; 
India Built and Europe Built. 

In comparing a Ship built at Bombay 
with those built at Calcutta, it must be 
premised that a Bombay built Ship of 25 
years of age, is as good as a Calcutta 
built one of 15, depending not on the 
science or workmanship, but on the wood 
alone, this assertion cannot be doubted, 
when we can point out many Bombay and 
Surat built Ships, of 25, 30, 32, and 40 
years standing, whilst there is scarcely a 
Bengal built Ship of 20 years now afloat. 

This being admitted the 

Bombay Ships standas . . No. 1 

Surat Ships when built by compe- 

tent persons 

Cochin Ships dittoditte . . . 3 

Damaun Ships ditto ditto . 4 

Calcutta built . . . 5 

The H. C. 800 and 1200 Ton 

Ships . . 6 

Eng. River built Ships 2 to 600 

Tons .. 

Ditto out ports 2 to 600 san ae 

American Ships 2to500. . . 9 

Java builtShips . .... 10 
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The above statement, relates only to 
their relative durability, and when con- 
structed by professional and scientific men. 
Ships whose planks are nailed or bolted, 
are no doubt safer than those whose 
planks are only secured with tree nails, 
this was verified in Bombay by Mr. Stal- 
kart, in 1801, when a Ship of 400 Tons 
with tree nails, was built at Colabah, 
under his immediate inspection, but though 
the timber was as good as any that Bom- 
bay produced, and the utmost science was 
displayed in her construction, she never 
was a good Ship. 

The Ships built at Calcutta, must from 
the circumstance of the wood being infe- 
rior, always fall behind, not only to Ships 
built at Bombay, but tothose built at Surat, 
Cochin or Damaun, by professional men. 


HOAX: DECEPTION GENERAL, 


The whole native population of Cal- 
cutta, and many European ladies and gen- 
tlemen in their train, was induced to visit 
Wazeer Ally'stomb on Tuesday Oct. 26, by 
a report that ithad been seen toshake. A 
guard of Europeans and Sepoys was on 
the spot, to prevent, we suppose, the con- 
fusion and mischief which this confluence of 
curious and credulous spirits might occa- 
sion. We state this of course, merely for 
distant readers, and as an additional 
instance of the superstitions of this 
country. 


NEW ROUTE TO EUROPE. 


is about to proceed to Petersburgh by a 


route, which we believe, no native of 


England or France has heretofore attempt- 
ed; after entering Persia, instead of pass- 
ing by the usual track, through Ghilan 
and Dayhistan, to Astracan, it is his inten- 
tion to proceed on the Eastern side of the 
Caspian, through the provinces of Ko- 
rassan and Karasm, and the country of 
the Usbecks, Turcomans and Kirgees, 
round the northern shores of the Caspian, 
until he reaches the Wolga. _ It is desir- 
able that there should be adventurous and 
enterprising spirits to visit countries, 
which have been unexplored by the 
scientific traveller; and we shall be happy 
to learn that this gentleman may find 
among the wild and predatory hordes he 
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may visit, enough to compensate him for 
his exertions. 


INTELLIGENCE FROM PERSIA. 


Slave Trade Continued. 


In Sept. 1818, a Shipand a large Bugu- 
lah were at Bushire, from Muscat, with no 
less than from 7 to 800 African slaves, 
males and females, for sale. These wretched 
victims were occasionally led about the 
streets in search of purchasers. Thus 
while we are urging all the powers of 
Europe to abandon the abominable traftic 
in slaves, little notice is taken of its being 
carried on to such an extent in the Persian 
Gulf. The Joassimees this year are said 
to have captured 40 sail of Boats from 
Zanzibar, whose cargoes were principally 
slaves, each boat at the lowest appears to 
have had from fifly, up to 2 or 300. The 
whole of these sufferers were distributed 
amongst the Pirate Chiefs, and will proba- 
bly form part of the crews of the Piratical 
Boats. 


Zanzibar is perhaps as fine an Island as 
in any part of the world, and a perfect 
garden, enjoying a most salubrious climate. 
The Cinnamon, Cloves, and Nutmegs, 
which have been carried there, thrive as 
well as in their native country,—indeed 
there are large Plantations of them now, a 
few boxes of Plants of Cinnamon and 
Cloves had just been received at Bushire, 
when our letters came away. The Island is 
subject to Muscat, and is the most valuable 
of its dependencies. ‘The slaves are prin- 


A Gentleman is now in Calcutta, who “Pally brought from thence, and a few 


from the western shores of the Red Sea, 
Abyssinians, and Nubians. 


MADRAS. 


LITERARY SOCIETY, 


At the last meeting of the Literary 
Society, three papers were presented 
from different members. ‘The first is some 
account of Cutch, by Captain Macmurdo : 
little has hitherto been known respecting 
this district; and Captain Macmurdo's 
paper, at the same time that it fills up a 
blank in the geography of India, and con- 
nects the survey of Guzerat with the 
branches of the Indus, gives a very lively 
description of the peculiar manners and 
customs of the people, and adverts to some 
interesting points in the natural history of 
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the country. Infanticide, we are sorry to 
say, prevails in Cutch, to a great extent, 
and the number of female children whoare 
annually murdered from this abominable 
practice, Captain Macmurdo supposes 
cannot be less than one thousand; it is 
to be hoped, that the benevolent interfe- 
rence of the British government will be 
attended with the same success there, 
which has so happily crowned its efforts in 
Guzerat. Captain Macmurdo's paper is a 
valuabléaddition to our Indian knowledge, 
and we are particularly glad to observe in 
this paper, and in one lately presented by 
Captain Dangerfield, some attempts to 
illustrate the natural history ; a subject 
as yet but very little explored in this 
country. 


The second paper contains some obser- 
vations by Captain Vans Kennedy, on the 
history and failure of the scheme of a 
Universal Religion, attempted to be intro- 
duced by Acbar. The paper is written 
with great perspicuity, and affords some 
translations from native accounts, of the 
religious disputations held by Acbar's 
order, and in his presence, between the 
learned of the several sects. 

The last paper is an account by Captain 
Elwood, of the caste of Niaheas, a singular 
race of people, who derive their origin 
{rom five brothers, who fled to the Concan, 
from the neighbourhvod of Oudipoor. 


CEYLON. 


NATIONAL RELIC LOST AND 
RECOVERED. 


The following account places a new | 


particular of Ceylonese Superstition in a 
conspicuous point of view. We have in- 
serted the reflections of the writer, without 
any variation of his language or senti- 
ments. Those who have been in India 
can judge on their propriety. 

The precious Relic on which the desti- 
nies of the Kandyan Monarchy are sup- 
posed to depend, was deposited by Lieut. 
Col. Kelly, on the 11th at the Temple of 
Nettawelle, on the road between the Ferry 
of Wattapologa and Kandy. A fortunate 
time is to be discovered for its removal, 
when it will be conveyed in a procession 
and restored to the Great Temple in 
Kandy. 
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There is something, it must be con- 
fessed, revolting to common sense, to see 
the boasted reason of man degraded into 
the folly of attaching immense consequence 
to a piece of worthless bone. It is still 
more disgusting to a sincere Christian to 
see the victims of an abject superstition 
bending in adoration before an imaginary 
Relic. But we must be careful not to 
suffer these natural feelings to hurry us 
into rash and precipitate measures. ‘There 
is little hope of reclaiming a bigotted 
Heathen from those errors which he has 
been learning all his life, by thwarting his 
prejudices with sudden acts of compulsion. 
Such conduct would only rivet the chains 
of his superstition; it is not violently de- 
priving him of his processions and his 
adorations and his offerings of flowers, 
that would dispose him to listen to the 
doctrines of a purer religion. His errors 
must bef treated with gentleness and the 
means of removing them put within his 
own reach, for he will be disposed to use 
them as soon as he feels that they are not 
forced upon him, but he is fairly left to 
judge for himself. 


The Kandians are a people that have 
had perhaps less intercourse with Euro- 
peans than almost any other nation of 
India, they ought therefore to be treated 
with peculiar discretion; and if they are 
convinced that their security is dependent 
upon their possession of a certain piece of 
bone, why should not that bone be re- 
stored to their Temple with ceremony 
and pomp?—lIt is to their future tran- 
quility under the stable permanence of a 
British Government that we must look 
for their moral and religious improvement. 


This high valued Relic appears by the 
deposition of one of the party to have been 
stolen from the Temple, several months 
ago, by two priests and three other per- 
sons; the informer has give a minute ac- 
count of the manner in which the several 
caskets in which it was secured, were 
broke open, but there is nothing at all 
interesting in the detail. 


It was recovered by Ensign Shoolbraid 
near Pubilia, in the same jungle where he 
took Madugalle; he was informed by the 
people, who, so much assisted him, that a 
Buddhist Priest had been seen lurking 
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about the forest: and he desired them to 
seize and bring the Priest before him. 

This they soon performed, and with him 
they brought three other men looking like 
Coolies, who appeared to be carrying a 
great deal of baggage. Ensign Shoolbraid 
asked what the contents were of all their 
bundles, &c., he was answered, “the Priest's 
clothes,” but that officer not accustomed 
tomect Buddhist Priests in the jungle, with 
such a wardrobe, had the bundles opened, 
and upon examination they were found to 
contain the Relic and all the Interior Cas- 
kets, richly ornamented with Jewels; the 
large outward case which is silver gilt, 
and of considerable size, had been of 
course left in the Temple to prevent any 
suspicion of the theft. 


Ensign Shoolbraid went directly with 
his Priest and his prize, and delivered 
both up to Lieutenant Colonel Kelly, at 
Nalande. 

PENANG. 
LANGUAGES NUMEROUS. 

The following is a list of no less than 
thirty-four distinct Languages of Europe, 
Asia and Africa, said to have been spoken 
at the same period (1808) in this small 
colony. The catalogue has been kindly 
furnished us by a friend, who, however, 
does not vouch for its accuracy—neither 
do we. 

English, Erse, French, Italian, German, 
Spanish, Portuguese, Dutch, Danish, Swed- 
ish, Russian, Latin, Greek,—Arabic, Per- 
sian, Armenian, Malayan, Parsee, Hin- 
doostanee, Bengallee, Chinese, Siamese, 
Achinese, Javanese, Bugguese, Cingalese, 
Chooliah, Burmah, Ratta, Talinga, Gu- 
zarat, Malabar,—Abyssinian, Caffrarian. 


JAVA. 


Extract from a letter dated Batavia, 
8th September, 1818. 

The Americans are pouring in here 
every day, and in consequence of the great 
demand for our produce, Coffee is now up 
to 19 a 20 Spanish dollars per pecul ; 
Sugar 8 to 9, and all other goods in pro- 
portion ; there is but little Tin now here, 
and no Copper, the Japan ships not 
having yet returned. All other goods are 
dear in proportion, excepting Europe arti- 


cles, which are both abundant and cheap. 
Bengal goods, are rather heavy just now, 
and find a sale but slowly. At a late 
Auction Sale, Gurrahs and the 3rd sorts 
were purchased at 40 dollars per corge. 
Opium is not much in request at Batavia, 
the farmers having already secured a con- 
siderable supply of both Bengal and Tur- 
key Opium. At Samarang some good 
sales have been made as high as 1650 
Dollars per chest. 

Freights are not to be had dither for 
Europe or elsewhere, and there is no ap- 
pearance of their being bettered soon. 


Alceste Reef.—The loss of His Majes- 
ty’s ship Alceste, commanded by Captain 
Murray Maxwell, in her return from 
China, through the straits of Gaspar, 
having given alarm to navigators, as to 
the safety of the passage through the 
channel, we have great pleasure in laying 
before our readers, an original and 
authentic description of that reef, as ascer- 
tained from angles taken over the keel of 
the Alceste, which still marks the situa- 
tion of the wreck. 

The highest part of the West Island 
bore S. 22, 20° W. distant four miles 
and eight-tenths. A remarkable White 
Rock forming the Northern end of the 
Middle Island, S. 18. 30’ E. distant one 
mile and three-tenths. The highest part 
of Middle Island, forming a peak, S, 2. 0° 
E. The shoals off this part of Middle 
Island, consist of several narrow but long 
patches of coral, forming channels with 
from six to ten fathoms of water between 
them, but too intricate for shipping to na- 
vigate. 

The Alceste’s keel is lying about ten 
yards from that of the Portuguese ship 
Amelia, which was wrecked here in 1816. 
No other dangers exist on the outside of 
these wrecks, which are under the surface 
of the water, in two and three fathoms 
depth. ‘The soundings coming from the 
Northward very gradually decrease to ten 
fathoms near the Reefs. Wath the pitch 
of the Reef bearing East, at the distance 
of two miles are twenty fathoms water. 

One mile west of West Island are two 
patches of rocks, nearly even with the 
water's edge, lying ona bank, the general 
soundings are from six to ten fathoms. 
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Ross's Rock bears W. from the peak of 
Middle Island, distant four miles and half 
from West Island. Navigators, taking care 
to avoid the above-mentioned dangers, will 
find these Straits of Gaspar, preferabie to 
those of Banca, 


We ave happy to add that a Survey of 
these Straits, as well as of Clement's 
straits, the shoals North of Gaspar Island, 
the Southern parts of the Straits of Banca, 
and the Dogger bank, had been made 
during the last season, and that it had 
been ascertained, that there was a good 
channel inside the bank which lies off 
Point Romania and the Water Islands. 
This channel is three or four miles in 
breadth, and will be of great advantage to 
ships leaving China in the N. E. monsoon, 
enabling them to get into the Straits of 
Sincapore with facility and safety in dirty 
weather. 


CHINA. 


Our last advices from this Empire men- 
tion nothing further of any interruptions 
of the Public Peace: but the following 
hint shews sufficiently the tenure of our 
trade with China. 


The Hong Merchants, it is said, were 
about to impose an additional duty on 
cotton and other articles of trade imported 
by foreigners, in order to raise the sum of 
300,000 tales, to be presented to the Em- 
peror, but the supercargoes, it is added, 
had already remonstrated against this 
measure, and it was confidently hoped that 
their remonstrance would be attended to, 
and the proposed increase of duty not 
levied. 


NEW SOUTH WALES. 
POPISH VICAR APOSTOLICEXPELLED, 


A correspondent informs us that the 
Reverend Jeremiah O*Finn having arrived 
at New South Wales, with the commis- 
sion of Vicar Apostolic, was ordered by- 
Governor Macquarrie to leave the settle- 
ment immediately, and on his absconding 
to evade this order until reference should 
be made to Europe, he was detected, seized 
and sent under a guard of soldiers on 
board a ship which sailed for England the 
same day. We find that 500 free 
settled inhabitants of Sidney have ad- 
dressed a remonstrance on the subject, to 

Vor IX. No. 58. 


the local Government on behalf of the 
Roman Catholics of the place. The ques- 
tion cannot of course be ultimately decided 
but by the Government at home, without 
whose special authority no agent of the 
Pope ought to have appeared in the colo- 
nial settlement in question. For, the right 
which the L[rish Catholics have undoubt- 
edly to demand from the legislative power 
of the United Kingdom the free exercise 
of their religion, does not constitute a right 
on the part ofany foreign power, to inter- 
fere in*these domestic differences, or to 
appoint agents unknown to, and unautho- 
rised by, the supreme Government, at 
home. 


NATURAL HISTORY: ANIMALS. 


The Batavia has brought from New 
South Wales, a peculiar wild dog, with 
two rows of teeth. 


Also an animal of the species Phoca, 
lately named Platipus, with a horny snout 
like the bill of a duck. 

The former is alive, and not unlike one 
of the wild dogs of this part of the world. 
The Platipus, is in spirits, but not in very 
good preservation. 

€OIN RETAINED. 

A mode of keeping the current coin in 
circulation has been practised with much 
success in New South Wales. The coin 
in circulation are chiefly Spanish dollars, 
and a piece of the size of a sixpence, is 
punched out of the middle of them, which 
is also put in circulation under the deno- 
mination of Dumps, and valued at 15d., 
the Dollar however loses nothing of its 
value, and is by this means, retained in 
circulation, as it is of more value in the 
Colony than elsewhere. The Chinese 
also disfigure and mutilate the Spanish dol- 
lars for the same reason :—their laws 
are very rigid against the exportation of 
even bullion, and it is only owing to the 
venality of the officers of the custons, that 
a single ounce gets out of the country. 


MANILLA. 
SCARCITY OF COIN: NEW DUTY. 


From the very great scarcity of money, 
owing to the non-arrival of the usual ships 
from Acapulco, where it was conjectured 
they had been detained in consequence of 
information having been received of the 
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Insurgent Privateers infesting the Eastern 
Coasts of Luconia, a duty of thirteen per 
cent. was about to be levied on all monies 
exported from Manilla. 

To those acquainted with the course of 
traffic between Manilla and the English 
Settlements, this tariff may appear of tri- 
vial moment, and not otherwise detrimental 
to the foreign trader, than our laws, which 
prohibit the exportation of British Coin 
from Great Britain. But when itis con- 
sidered that Manilla is not only a country 
of consumption itself, but the intermediate 
Port between the South American Pro- 
vinces, which are similarly circumstanced, 
and India; and that less than one part 
out of ten of the returns to this country is 
made in goods, and the rest in bullion, it 
will be apparent that this duty must, if 
continued, considerably affect the British 
merchant. 


Pational Begister 


FOREIGN. 
America: Unitep StaTes. 


National Mint. 
From official documents, transmitted 
to Congress during the last session, it ap- 
pears, that the total amount of gold, silver 
and copper coinage, at the Mint of the 
United States, from the date of its estab- 
lishment up to the end of the year 1817, 
was 14,183,768 36-dollars; and that the 
amount of gold coins made during the 
year 1818, was 242,940 dollars ; of silver, 
1,070,427, 50 dollars; of copper, 52,320 
dollars; making a total amount of 
1,$65,687,50; which, added to the aggre- 
gate of coinage in former years, makes u 
the amount coined up to the first day of the 
present year 15,549,456 dollars. It fur- 
ther appears, that the nett amount 
chargeable to the coinage of gold, silver, 
and copper, from the commencement of 
the Institution to December 31, 1818, in- 
cluding the costs of lots, buildings, and 
machinery,” was 514,946 dollars, 
Scientific Expedition. 
A steam-boat is to be launched at Pitts- 
burg, to be employed in an expedition to 


the Yellow Stone River, the object of 
which is to obtain a history of the inhabi- 
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tants, soil, minerals, and curiosities. Major 
Long, of New Hany shire, topographical 
engineer; Mr. Graham, of Virginia; Mr. 

Wm. H. Swift, of Massachusets, from the 
Military Academy; Major Biddle, of the 
Artillery ; Dr. Jessup, mineralogist ; Dr. 
Say, botanist and geologist; Dr. Baldwin, 
zoologist and physician; Mr. Peale, of 
Philadelphia, landscape-painter and orni- 
thologist; Mr. Seymour, ditto ; and Major 
Fallow, of the Indian department, form 
the expedition, The boat is 75 feet long, 
13 beam, draws 19 inches water, and is 
well armed: she carries on her flag a 
White Man and an Indian shaking hands, 
the calumet of peace, and the sword. 
Her machinery is fixed to avoid the snags 
and sawyers of the rivers The expedition 
departs with the best wishes of the friends 
of science, 


The Floridas. 


It is believed (for our knowledge of the 
Floridas is very defective) that few, if any 
of the navigable rivers take their rise in 
the United States ; but the coast is inden- 
ted with two spacious bays that will afford 
security for shipping ; particularly the large 
and capacious bay of Hillsborough, which 
will admit any vessel over the bar, not 
drawing over twenty four feet water. 
The principal part of the soil in the penin- 
sula abounds in pines, called the yellow 
pitch-pine tree, which is excellent timber 
for shipping : the peach and the mulberry 
orchards thrive in this soil remarkably 
well: it is likewise abundant in grass. 
In the viciuity of the soil so productive of 
the pine, there is to be found soil of another 
quality: it abounds in maple oak of 
seven different species, all of which grows 
in great abundance ; walnuts, chesnuts, 
mulberry, and maple; it is hkewise 
favourable to the cultivation of the indigo 

lant: figs and oranges are likewise found 
in this soil; but the latter fruit is not of the 
first quality. Nor are the savannahs of 
Florida destitute of interest, although in 
the wet seasons they are almost impassa- 
ble, yet they are productive of grass of 
which cattle are extremely fond: in this 
soil dwarf oaks and junipers are numerous, 
The river swamps (by which we are not to 
understand marshes, but low grounds sub- 
ject to inundation) abound in corn, rice, 
indigo, in great profusion;—of timber, the 
maple, hickory, oak of various kinds, 
birch, beech, willow, the sumac, the myr- 
tle and the locust, thrive in these low 
grounds. There is another species of soil 
of a light and spongy texture, intermixed 
with vegetable fibre, which trembles to 
a considerable extent on the approach of 
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man or beast, and in which the latter are 
sometimes swallowed up, and irrecovera- 
bly lost. Here is found very fine clay fit 
for manufacturing, bituminous earth coal, 
fossil, marl, iron, lead, chalk, chrystal, 
and white topaze. The Floridas abound in 
esculent plants ; wheat, rye, barley, maize, 
buck-wheat, and rice, cotton, tobacco, 
peaches, pears, and apples ; pitch, turpen- 
tine, hemp, all articles of naval stores 
abound in this country, and perhaps the 
finest ship timber in the world. The lakes, 
bays, and rivers, present excellent fisheries, 
in all which places several kinds of the 
most valuable fish are found in abundance 
—Such is an imperfect outline of the soil 
and natural productions of the Ploridas.— 
American Paper. 


GREENLAND. 


Siliceous Wood. 


A species of siliceous fossil wood was 
found by a serjeant of artillery, who ac- 
companied Captain Sabine, near the top 
of a hill, in Hare Island, on the west coast 
of Greenland, in Lat. 70 deg. 26 min. It 
had been part of the trunk of a pine tree, 
about four inches in diameter. The hill 
is in the interior of the island, about four 
miles from the shore, and is considerably 
more than 900 feet above the level of the 
sea, being higher than an intermediate hill, 
the elevation of which was ascertained 
barometrically. 


Russta. 
Volcanic Island. 


A new Volcanic Island has been raised 
among the Aleutian Islands, not far from 
Unalaschka. This phenomenon appeared 
in the midst of a storm, attended with 
flames and smoke. After the sea was 
calmed, a boat was sent from Unalaschka, 
with twenty Russian hunters, who landed 
on this island, June 1st, 1814. They 
found it full of crevices and precipices, 
The surface was cooled to the depth of a 
few yards, but below that depth it was still 
hot. No water was found on any part of 
it. The vapours rising from it were not 
injurious, and the sea-lions had begun to 
take up their residence on it. Another 
visit was paid to it in 1815; its height was 
then diminished. It is about two miles 
in length; they have given it the name of 


Bogulslaw. 
Saxony. 
Jews expelled. 


Accounts from the frontiers of Saxony 
give the following particulars of the ex- 
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pulsion of the Jews from Meiningen :— 
From ancient times the town had the pri- 
vilege that no Jew should reside there ; 
latterly several Jews had established them- 
selves there, without any opposition from 
the government. Some time since, cir- 
cumstances being changed, the magis- 
trates thought it advisable to enforce the 
old regulations, and all Jew beggars and 
petty dealers received orders to quit the 
town, which they did. Some rich Jewish 
families remained; and the magistrates 
were asked whether they should be further 
tolerated? The magistrates thought ther- 
selves not competent to decide this ques- 
tion, and called an assembly of the citizens. 
This assembly had scarcely heard what 
was the matter in debate, when some of 
them resolved to cut the knot at once, 
collected some empty waggons standing 
in the market, obliged the Jews still re- 
maining to pack up their goods, and to 
put themselves with them in the vehicles, 
which stood ready to convey them over 
the frontiers. The immediate cause of 
the event is said to have been, that a Jew, 
contrary to the ancient custom, which did 
not permit persons of his nation to acquire 
real property, had purchased a house in 
the town of Meiningen, ‘and desired to 
have his name registered as the proprie- 
tor. 


SPAIN. 


Lancasterian Schools. 


On the 30th of March last the King 
signed the order for establishing one school 


‘in each of the towns of the kingdom. The 


King has named a Director General of all 
the schools on the Lancasterian plan in 
Spain, and a Committee of 12 Grandees 
of Spain to protect the said schools: at 
present there are only 9 members—the 
Duke of Infantado, President for life: 
the Duke of Montemar, the Marquis of 
Cerralbo, Marquis of Santa Cruz, Duke of 
Villahermosa, Secretary; the Dukes of 
Medinauli, San Fernando, Counts Alta- 
mira and Santa Coloma. All the Schools 
in Spain are to be subordinate to the cen- 
tral school established in the capital. This 
central school is to be sustained by the 
Committee only (being an offer they made 
to the Government.) This school which 
will consist of 300 children, and has already 
207, was opened the 4th of this month 
(May), in which many children entered 
without knowing their letters; has about 
30 at present well established as appren- 
tices. Government was astonished at the 
great rapidity with which the children 
learnt, and the great economy that was 
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observed. The King has favoured the 
school twice with his presence ; the last 
time his Majesty was accompanied by our 
late beloved Queen, and both times he 
was pleased to express his great satisfac- 
tion, and determination to protect the 
an. His brother, the infant Don Car- 
has also honoured the school with a 
visit. The Duke of Frias, who is at present 
in Paris, has given gratis his ball-room, in 
which the central school is now established, 
and his Grace is to be one of the members 
of the Committee. 


Pational Register: 


BRITISH. 


Population of London. 


It appears from official documents that 
London within the walls contained, in 
1701, 139,300 inhabitants ; in 1750, 87000; 
in 1801, 78,000; and in 1811, only 57,700 
—It also appears, that in 1813, London 
within the walls contained 97 parishes, 
having 67 churches, and a population of 
persons; while Westminster 

its liberties, Southwark, and 12 out- 
parishes of the metropolis, contain 27 
parishes, 27 churches, and a population of 
686,655 persons ! 


Waterloo Prize Money. 


Commander-in-Chief 60,000/. ; General 
Officer 1,250/.; Field Officer 4201; Ca 
tain 90l.; Subaltern 33/.; Serjeant 19/. ; 
Rank and File 2/.10s, The Duke of 
Wellington’s share is equal to 50 General 
Officers, 143 Field Officers, 666 Captains, 
2,158 Serjeants, 24,000 Rank and File. 


Steam Vessels. 


The scheme to propel the vessel con- 
structed according to Lord Cochrane’s 
directions, by the application of steam to 
machinery operating under water, has, it 
is understood, totally failed. An experi- 
ment was last week made to compress 
the water by means of air-tunnels fixed 
in the paddle-cases, but it was without 
effect. This is the second failure in the 
attempt to work machinery under water ; 
and aconsiderable sum of money, besides 
a year, have been expended. 


Iron Boat. 


There is now building at Glasgow, on a 
lan of Mr. Creighton’s, a vessel of mal- 
leable iron, intended as a passage-boat 


for the Great Canal Company. This boat 
though composed of iron, will be, it is 
computed, from four to five tons lighter 
than the same dimensions in wood, as 
well as much superior in strength. 


Linen from Nettles. 


Some experiments on the preparation of 
linen and thread from the floss of nettles, 
have been made lately in Ireland. The 
thread in colour, strength, and fineness, is 
equal, if not superior, to that obtained from 
flax, and the linen has the appearance of 
common grey linen. 


Maple Sugar. 


Some years ago experiments were made 
in France for extracting sugar from the 
Maple tree ; but the object was subse- 
quently neglected, and even abandoned. 
M. Bodard has, however, recently received 
from Bohemia some important information 
on the subject. An incision was made in 
a maple tree, from which a quantity of 
syrup issued. ‘This syrup afterwards pro- 
duced sugar, which, it is said, rivals that 
of the beet-root or the cane. 


The Box-tree a Poison. 


It is not perhaps generally known, that 
the box-tree is a strong poison. ‘The box 
borders of several beds in a garden at 
Wittering Lodge, near Lincolu, were late- 
ly thrown upon some manure in which 
nine strong pigs were rooting, four of 
whom died from eating the noxious leaves, 
notwithstanding castor oil and other anti- 
dotes were administered. 


Polar Expedition. 


In one of the ships belonging to the 
Hudson's bay Company, which recently 
left the river for their settlements, Lieute- 
nant Franklyn, late Commander of the 
Trent, in the expedition to reach the North 
Pole, has taken his passage for the purpose 
of exploring that part of America to the 
northward of Hudson’s bay. ‘The route 
this officer is to take will be nearly the 
same as that pursued hy Mr. Hearne, in 
1770, who stated that he reached the sea 
at the entrance of Copper Mine river. 
Lieutenant Franklyn will be accompanied 
by about five Europeans, one of whom is 
a surgeon; and on their arrival at the 
Copper Mine river are to pursue such 
further course as may appear proper. 


During the voyage of discovery last 
year to Baflin’s bay, a bottle was thrown 
into the sea from the Alexander, Lieute- 
nant Parry, on the 24th May, when that 
ship was off Cape Farewell. It contained 
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the latitude and longitude the ship was 
then in. About three months since the bot- 
tle was found on the island of Bartragh in 
Killala- bay, and an account of it forward- 
ed to the Admiralty. It is supposed it 
must have floated at about the rate of 
eight miles per day across the Atlantic. 


The celebrated Maltebrun has just 
published some interesting remarks on 
the undiscovered parts of the world. 
Speaking of the voyage to the South Pole, 
he considers the project useless, but ad- 
vises the attempt to be made in sledges 
and ice boats. The floating masses of 
ice encountered by Cook and others, from 
50 to 70 deg. and which were supposed to 
form part of a moving enclosure, behind 
which lay an open sea, and perhaps a 
chain of island to the south points of the 
known lands, and to have been carried 
towards the low latitudes by the current 
said to run constantly from the Poles to 
the Equator, he imagines to have been 
detached parts of an immense continent 
of ice, carried by a finely temporary polar 
current towards the tropic. Following up 
the supposition of this continent, he says, 
“ the peninsulas and promontories of such 
a continent would naturally fall into the 
sea after a succession of warm seasons, 
and cause this phenomenon,” 


Churches in Scotland. 


A Committee of the General Assembly 
of the Church of Scotland, hasrepresented 
that in that country there are 47 parishes 
in need of churches or chapels; and 88 
other parishes but ill provided with religi- 
ous instruction. It appears also that 
within the last 7 years, many parishes have 
added a sixth or more to the number of 
their inhabitants. 


Enormous Pudding. 


Lately at Paignton Fair, near Torbay, 
a plum-pudding, of an extraordinary size, 
was prepared and placed on a car, fanci- 
fully decked with ribbands, laurel, &c. 
and drawn through the town by eight 
oxen; it was then cut up, and distributed 
among the populace, conformably to an 
ancient custom, neglected many years, 
but thus pleasantly revived. An immense 
concourse from the neighbouring parishes 
assembled to witness the ceremony, and 
enjoy the amusements of the fair. The 
ingredients which composed this massy 
were 400lb. of flour, 170lb. of 

ef suet, 1401b. of raisins, and 20 doz. of 
eggs; it had been kept constantly boiling 
in a brewer’s furnace, from Saturday 


morning until Tuesday morning; tin 
pipes were passed through it to convey 
the heat, so that the middle and every part 
should be thoroughly dressed. 


Adulteration of Flour. 


Among the means of adulterating flour, 
great use has lately been made of bones, 
the price of which has accordingly ad- 
vanced within these few years from ten- 
pence a bushel to eighteen-pence, to the 
first purchasers. ‘The collecting of bones 
is in fact pursued as a regular trade in the 
Metropolis, ‘The admixture of fine pul- 
verised clay in the prime necessary of tife, 
is a practice unfortunately not unknown 
in many parts of the kingdom, 


The presence of any foreign substances 
in flourand bread may, however, be de- 
tected by common and ordinary processes 
within the reach of every person. Pure 
and unadulterated flour may be known by 
any of these methods ;— 


Ist. Seize a handful briskly, and squeeze 
it half a minute; it preserves the form of 
the cavity of the hand in one piece, al- 
though it may be rudely placed on the 
table. Not so that which contains foreign 
substances, it breaks in pieces more or 
less; that mixed with whiting being the 
most adhesive, but still dividing and falling 
down ina little time, Flour mixed with 
ground stones, bones, or plaster of Paris, 
loses its form at once, and the more bran 
there may be in it, the sooner it will be 
flat on the board. 


2nd. Having dipped the fore-finger and 
thumb partially in sweet-oil, take up a 
small quantity of flour; ifit be pure, you 
may freely rub the fingers together for any 
length of time; it will not become sticky, 
and the substance will turn nearly black ; 
but if whiting be mixed with the flour, a 
few times rubbing turns it into putty, and 
its coluur is thereby very little changed. 


3rd. Drop the juice of a lemon, or good 
vinegar, upon flour; ifthe flour be pure, 
itremains at rest ; if adulterated, an imme- 
diate commotion takes place. ‘his is the 
readiest method for detecting the presence 
of stone-dust and plaster of Pavis. 


Lastly, genuine flour will longer keep 
the impression even of the grains of the 
skin, than that which is adulterated, the 
latter very soon throwing up the fine marks, 
Let a person of a moist skin rub flour 
briskly between the palms of both hands ; 
if there be whiting among it, he will find 
resistance ; but with pure flour none. 
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Bone Manure. 


A Stamford paper, referring to the ar- 
rival of several vessels at Grimsby from 
the Continent with bones, observes, that 
the eagerness of English agriculturists to 
obtain this manure, and the cupidity of 
foreigners in supplying it, is such as to in- 
duce the latter actually to rob the sepul- 
chres of their forefathers. Bones of all 
descriptions are imported; but what con- 
firms the above observation is, that pieces 
of half-decayed coffiu tire are found a- 
mongst them; and those skilled in anato- 
my have no hesitation in pronouncing 
many of the bones to have belonged to 
human subjects. Our brave countrymen 
who fell at Waterloo, and were there con- 
signed in undistinguished thousands to 
huge graves, there is no doubt (from the 
nature of the traffic which is carried on) 
have, after laying down their lives in de- 
fence of the liberties of their country, had 
their ashes used for enriching the soil. 


Growth of Larch. 


The following communication has lately 
been addressed to the Board of Agricul- 
ture, on the properties of the Larch:— 
Ten years ago the Duke of Athol trans- 
mitted to the Commissioners of Naval Re- 
vision some observations on the Larch. 
The larch was introduced into Scotland, 
in the year 1738, by a Highland gentle- 
man, Mr. Menzies, who brought a few 
smal] plants from London, some of which 
were standing in the year 1807; and the 
largest then measured thirteen feet in cir- 
cumference. His Grace has been in the 
constant habit, for more than 30 years, of 
using larch of various ages for different 
purposes, and he positively affirms, that 
the thinning of his plantations employed 
for pailing, rails, and hurdles, “ are more 
durable than oak copse wood of 24 years’ 
growth.” He builds all his ferry-boats 
and fishing-vessels of larch; and after a 
lapse of years, they have proved sound, 
when the ribs, which were made of oak, 
have become decayed. In mill-axes, also, 
larch has been substituted for oak, with 
the best effect, and in cutting up cogs 
which had been repaired with it 20 years 
before, they were discovered to be as sound 
and as fresh as at first. The value of 
larch is not to be estimated merely by its 
intrinsic qualities, but also by its aptitude 
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to soil and situations where few other trees 
can live. On the very summit of the 
lower range of the Grampian Hills, from 
1000 to 1200 feet above the level of the 
sea, on a barren soil, composed of moun- 
tain schist, slate and iron stone, and where 
even the Scotch fir cannot rear its head, 
the larch grows luxuriantly; “and in 
considerable tracts,” says the Duke, 
“ where fragments of shivered rocks are 
strewed so thick that vegetation scarcely 
meets the eye, the larch puts out as strong 
and vigorous shoots as are to be found in 
the vallies below, and in the most shelter- 
ed situations.” The larch is an Alpine 
tree, and it will not thrive in wet situa- 
tions, but its comparative value is exceed- 
ingly greater than the Scotch fir, where 
it finds a congenial soil. The Duke sold 
a larch that was fifty years old for 12 
guineas, while a fir of the same age, and 
in the same situation, was not worth more 
than 15s. In addition to the valuable 
properties of this tree, some experiments 
have been made to prove that the bark of 
the larch may be used for tanning, with as 
much advantage as that of the oak itself. 


Important to Farmers. 


By the Act 59 Geo. III, cap. 13, the 
the reduced rates of duties on husbandry 
horses are contiuued for two years longer: 
and such horses may be used in the fol- 
lowing manner, without subjecting them 
to the guinea duty as heretofore, viz. they 
may be lent or let for purposes of agricul- 
ture—for the making or repairing of roads 
—for drawing coal, wood, peat, or turf, 
for fuel in private houses, but not for sale, 
Butchers may use a second riding horse, 
in their trade for one guinea. Ponies for 
riding or drawing carriages, not exceeding 
13 hands high, to pay only two guineas. 
whatever number may be kept; which 
will be a great accommodation to persons 
with families; for, suppose a person to 
keep one hore chargeable at 2]. 17s. 6d 
he can for the use of his family keep a 
pony for 21. 2s. making together 4]. 19s. 6d. 
instead of 91. 9s. as heretofore. Mares 
solely kept for breeding are wholly exempt. 
Bailiff's horses to pay only 21. 10s. each. 
Tenants coming into the occupation of 
their farms at or after Midsummer, who 
never used their horses before that time, 
may appeal and be discharged for the 
moiety of the duties on such horses. 
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PARLIAMENTARY HISTORY. 


CHAPTER V. 


Water Companies—Copyright Act—Poor 
Laws—Misapplication of Poor Rates— 
Friendly Societies—Bankrupt Laws— 
Poor of Ireland. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


WATER COMPANIES. 


March 2.—Mr. M. A. Taylor brought 
up the report of the Committee which 
had been appointed to inquire into the 
truth of certain allegations contained in a 
petition from the Parish of Mary-le-bone, 
against the water companies of the metro- 
polis. The hon. gent. complained of the 
inconvenience arising from the present 
system of having the metropolis carved 
into three divisions; one of which was to 
be served by the New River Company, 
another by the Grand Junction Company, 
and a third by the West Middlesex Com- 
pany. They each raised their rates at 
pleasure, and if any person refused to pay 
their price, immediately left him without 
water.—The report was laid on the table. 


Mr. Taylor thought, that as the water 
companies had contrived to avoid all former 
statutes, one ought to be made to compel 
them to supply water on reasonable terms. 
He would willingly join any gentleman 
in framing an act of that description. He 
hoped that he should have the support of 
the ministry on this occasion, as he had 
when he introduced the metropolis paving 
bill. If it had not been for the kindness 
of the Speaker and the support of Govern- 
ment, it would have cost him in fees to the 
house, and other expenses, between 4,000/. 
and 5,0001." 


COPYRIGHT ACT. 


Mr. Lambton begged to state the sub- 
stance of a petition that had been intrusted 
to him by the booksellers and publishers 
of London and Westminster, praying for 
a repeal of the Copyright Act. It was 
enough to mention the names of Messrs. 
Longman and Co., Rivington, Murray, 
and Mawman, to secure it attention; in 
short, it had been signed by all the re- 
spectable booksellers of the metropolis. 
It appeared, between the years 1814 and 
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1818, the house of Longman and Co, had 
lost, by the operation of the Copyright 
Act, no less than 1,885/., while Mr. Mur- 
ray had lost in the same period, 1,2751. 
It was stated that the delivery of 11 
copies of only 5 works, including Dug- 
dale’s Monasticon, and the History of St. 
Paul's would occasion a loss of 2,198/. 
and 11 copies of Dodwell’s Scenes, at the 
trade price, would be worth 275/. Under 
these circumstances, the prayer was the 
repeal of the act. 


The petition was brought up, laid upon 
the table, and ordered to be printed. 


PENITENTIARY. 


In a Committee of Supply, among other 
sums, 60,000/. were moved for towards 
finishing the Penitentiary at Millbank, 
and 21,000/. for the expences of the ex- 
pences of the establishment, both which 
were carried, after some conversations be- 
tween Mr. Long, Ald. Wood, and other 
members. Also 50,000/. for completing 
the Caledonian Canal, between Inverness 
and Fort William. 


TRIAL BY BATTLE. 


The Attorney-General’s bill for abo- 
lishing trial by battle, was read a third 
time and passed. Sir R. Wilson and Ald. 
Wood opposed the suppression of the right 
of appeal, but were not supported, 


POOR LAWS. 


March 25.—Mr. S. Bourne, in intro- 
ducing his bill to regulate the settlement 
of the poor, observed, that it might be 
necessary to render the subject perfectly 
intelligible, that he should treat it some- 
what historically: the first statute esta- 
blishing a compulsory assessment for the 
poor, was the 14th Elibabeth, and it was 
further regulated by the 43d Elizabeth, 
and the law remained unaltered until the 
13th and 14th Car. IL. which was in truth 
the foundation of the superstructure which 
had spread so wide, and excited so much 
dissatisfaction. It was required, among 
other things, by this last statute, that 
before settlement could be gained by a 
pauper, by a residence of 40 days, he must 
give notice in the church of his coming to 
reside. This enactment imposed heavy 
fetters on the free circulation of labour, 
and by an act of William IIL. certificates 
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sive litigation would be spared. Another 


from parish officers were substituted. As 
these certificates were granted, or refused, 
merely at the option of the overseers, the 
evil was only partially removed; and 
down to a very late date, and through what 
were called the best times, it had conti- 
nued in the power of the parish officers to 
remove any labourer or family, without 
cause assigned, from one end of the king- 
dom to the other. This immense power 
was, however, partly restrained by Mr. 
Rose's bill for the encouragement of friendly 
societies, in 1793, and further limited by 
Mr. East's act of 1795, which, although 
making a most important change, and_ 
doing more for the benefit of the lower 
classes than had been accomplished since 
the Revolution, had passed sub silentio, | 


tude. Notwithstanding the great reduc- 
tion in the wages of the poor within the 


ing things to nearly the same condition as 


The evils attending the present system 
were threefold: 1. The enormous ex- 
pences incurred by parishes, in prosecuting 


parishes laboured, to which old paupers 
were sent back, after they had spent their 
youth and strength elsewhere; 3. The 
hardship upon the paupers, who, having 
resided many years and formed connexions 
at a distance, were sent home to their pa- 
rishes, and separated from all their friends 
and consolations, to die in a remote poor- 
house. ‘This last was by far the greatest 
evil. What he proposed was, that as set- 
tlement was now gained by residence 
combined with other circumstances, in 
future it should be acquired by residence 
only, and the dificulty was to fix what 
period of residence should confer a settle- 
ment. In the bill he should introduce, he 
should propose that three years’ residence 
in a parish should gain a settlement to a 
pauper. A separation of an aged pauper 
from his friends and neighbours would 
then be avoided; provided within a cer- 
tain period he went before a magistrate, 
and made oath to his residence. In case 
of dispute, he proposed that au appeal 
should lie, not to the quarter sessions, but 
to two magistrates, by which much expen- 


| ready passed the House, should become a 
| law, he did not see how they could with- 


or defending appeals, and in removing | hold their sanction from the present. The 


paupers; 2. The injustice under which | 


point to be settled should be, what period 
of absence should defeat the settlement : he 
should suggest that the blank should be 
filled up with 90 days. ‘This question, 
however, might be more precisely settled 
in the Committee. This was the general 
outline of the measure which he had to 
submit. He should now therefore con- 
clude by moving for leave to bring in a 
bill to regulate the settlement of the poor. 

Mr. Atkyns Wright feared that the 
principle of allowing parties to gain a set- 
tlement for themselves by residence, would 
be attended with many mischievous con- 
sequences. 


Mr. Curwen declared, that the general 


without any expression of national giati_| outline of the measure corresponded with 


his own ideas of what might be benefici- 


| ally done upon this branch of the subject. 
last few years had had the effect of reduc-| To bim it appeared equally cruci and 

unjust to refuse a settlement to those 
before 1795 ; and the intricacies in which whom long service or residence in a par- 


settlements were involved were all restored. | 


ticular place had inspired with a desire of 
obtaining it. If the bill which had al- 


bill would likewise tend greatly, in his 
opinion, to diminish litigation. 

Mr. Western was decidedly in favour 
of the principle of the bill, its object 
being, as he understood, to facilitate to 
the labourer, the means of carrying his 
industry to the most advantageous mar- 
ket, and to prevent his being torn from 
the place where he found it his interest 
or his gE to reside. So far the 
measure had his approbation—it would 
render the inquiry before a magistrate 
simple and easy of determination, and 
must necessarily put an end to a great 
deal of the existing system of litigation. 
At the same time he was not prepared to 
say, that it would not open other sources 
of litigation, and give rise to fresh diffi- 
culties in practice. He knewno satisfac- 
tory reason why the poor should not be 
peer without the forfeiture of any 
egal benefit, to repair from one place to 
another, according to the demand for 
their labour. Leave was given to bring 
in the bill. 


MISAPPLICATION OF POOR-RATES, 


Mr. S. Bourne then rose to move for 
leave to introduce another measure di- 
rected also to the amendment of the Poor 
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laws. This bill had been under the con- 
sideration of the last Parliament, but there 
had not been sufficient time for correct- 
ing and modifying its objectionable 
clauses. ‘This he hoped would be now 
found to have been done, and that it was 
not ill calculated to produce its end, 
which was to prevent a very considerable 
misapplication of the poor’s-rates. The 
House must be well aware that one of 
the greatest evils arising out of the pre- 
sent system, was the payment of the 
wages of labour out of those rates. A 
man with, perhaps, a family of six chil- 
dren, represented to the parish officers 
that he was not able to maintain more than 
two. By the acts of Elizabeth and of 
George |. there was acase in which the 
children above the number of two, ought 
to be set to work in the parish work- 
house; but under all the circumstances, 
it was not surprising that this practice 
should not be resorted to: the bill was 
intended to provide for placing these 
children to work and sustaining them, 
instead of giving to their parents a relief 
which was often squandered and not ap- 

lied to the benefit of the children. 
This conduct of parents was not, indeed, 
of new occurrence ; it had been remark- 
ed in the reign of William by Mr. 
Locke, who had recommended the regu- 
lation adopted in the present measure. 
The experiment had been made in some 
and the applications for relief 
nad become lessnumerous. One advan- 
tage would certainly be gained in the 
due application of the funds, and a third 
and more material one would be realized | 
in those parishes where charitable institu- 
tions existed, by placing the children in 
schools where Industry might be com; 
bined with education. He thought it 
must be an overstrained humanity which 
would urge that there was any thing 
harsh in separating the children from 
parents who could not feed, and much 
less educate them. It must be recol- 
lected that persons in a higher sphere of 
life, place their offspring at some distance 
from their home, tor the purpose of in- 
struction, and not unfrequently sead 
them outof the realm. ‘The bill would 
also provide, that no relief should for the 
future be given to any able bodied la- 
bourer in employment—a_ provision, 
which, he hoped, would point out the 
necessity of granting him more adequate 
wages, 


Mr. Mansfield said, he should certainly 
feel it his duty to object to the latter pro- 
vision of the bill. He had been that day 
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attending a Committee, before whom a 
case was proved, of a great number of 
labourers, the best of whom by working 
15 or 16 hours a day could not earn 
above 7s. a week. 


An hon. Member, whose name we 
could not learn, made a few observations, 
which were distinctly audible in the 
gallery. 


Mr. Ricardo thought, that the two 
great evils for which 1t was desirable to 
provide a remedy, were, the tendency 
towards a redundant population, and the 
inadequacy of the wages to the support 
of the labouring classes: and he appre- 
hended that the evils now proposed 
would not afford any security against the 
continuance of these evils. 


After a few observations from Mr. J. 
ug i leave was granted to bring in 
the bill. 


FRIENDLY SOCIETIES. 


Mr. T. Courtenay rose to move, pur- 
suant to the notice which he had given on 
a former evening, for leave to bring in a 
bill for the further encouragement and 
protection of Friendly Societies. He 
are there was no necessity for shew- 
ing that the existing regulations respect- 
ing these societies were very defective. 
Of late years it had been said by high 
authority, that,to encourage poor people 
to jay by their earnings under an ensur- 
ance of this nature, was a bad thing ; 
and that those whose property was very 
small should not enter into a mutual 
guarantee. He thought the reverse, 
and if he might be allowed, he would 
illustrate his opinion by what was familiar 
to him professionally, [He who had great 
property, and only a small portion of it 
embarked in an enterprise, did not 
ensure ; but he who kad his all embark- 
ed, however sinall it might be, would be 
unwise if he did not ensure it. He 
wished the house tu understand, that all 
he contended for was, to allow those who 
chose to secure their earnings in this 
manner, as others did in saving banks. 
It was a great satisfaction for him to 
know, that he who was entitled to the 
greatest praise from his country for his 
exertions in the establishment of savings 
banks, and who had published a book on 
the subject, had declared his opinion of 
the total incompetency of savings banks 
alone; but had proposed to him, before 
the Committee on the poor-laws’, that 
they should be united to friendly socie- 
ties. He alluded to Mr, Duncan, who 
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might indeed be called the father of 
savings hanks, Itwas objected by some, 
that the meetings of these societies in 
public-houses induced them to speud a 
great deal of ee If the accounts 
were to be examined by the quarter-ses- 
sions, it would be easy to prevent this; 
but for his part, he was not for deprivin 
them of those convivial meetings, whic 
were thought necessary to every charita- 
ble institution. 


Leave was granted to bring in a bill. 


Mr. T.. Courtney also obtained leave 
to bring in a bill for the establishment 
of parochial benefit socicties. 


BANKRUPT LAWS. 


April 2.—Mr. J. Smith, in moving the 
second reading of the Bankrupt Laws’ 
Amendment Bill, stated, that his first 
great object would be to take such a 
proper care of the bankrupts’ property, 
as to ensure the creditors, as well as the 
bankrupt himself, against that loss which 
they now so frequently sustained from 
the manner of proving debts. A great 
object would also be, to do away. the fa- 
cility with which fraudulent bankrupts 
could at present obtain their certificates ; 
to alter the law which inflicted the pu- 
nishment of death in many instances of 
fraud under these acts, and to ensure an 
adequate allowance to the bankrupt bim- 
self on the dividend, THe want of such 
regulations had been complained of in 
several petitions, and was proved before 
the Committee in 1817, The Committee 
then proceeded to examine several 
respectable merchants and traders of the 
metropolis, and also solicitors, a great 
part of whose business was connected 
with bankrupt commissions; and from 
all they received the concurring opinions, 
that the present state of the bankrupt 
laws was wholly inefficient to their object. 
In the next year the Committee had the 
testimony of some of the most expe- 
rienced of the Commissioners, Mr. Mon- 
tague, Mr. Cullen, and some others, who 
all agreed that the laws were insufficient. 
Mr. Smith then proceeded to offer 
remarks upon several points in detail. 
The first was to define accurately who 


were and who were not subject to the | 


Jaws of bankruptcy, from which he would 
exempt those whose subsistence depend- 
ed chiefly on mental and manual Jabour, 
as artists, artizans, attornies, &c. and 
others, whose dealings did not usually 
require credit by means of bills of ex- 
change, &c. In the next place Mr. Smith 


seven days (except in cases of sudden 
illness) or absence from business without 
providing for such payment, omitting to 
put in bail, or remaining 14 days in pri- 
son, acts of bankruptcy. He wished to 
guard against conspiracies among the 
friends or creditors uf the bankrupt, and 
to protect assignees against them. He 
roposed to strengthen the powers of 
Jommissioners, to enforce order in the 
meetings, and to allow them tostrike out 
any debt, even after proving, that ap- 
peared to them unjust. He proposed 
also to assist the assignees by appointing 
an agent (as in Scotland) to make up an‘ 
examine the bankrupt’s books, called 
debts, &c. The capital punishment 
affixed to concealment, he would repeal, 
as by its severity it often deterred cre- 
ditors from prosecuting. He would far- 
ther empower Commissioners to look 
into the bankrupt’s affairs previous to 
failure, and punish gross extravagance by 
withholding his certificate. 


Mr. Smith wished farther to guard 
against the too common practice of per- 
jury in hiring persons to prove fictitious 
debts, who afterwards signed the certifi- 
cate as bona fide creditors. On the other 
hand he would grant to all bankrupts an 
allowance, in proportion to their divi- 
dend, and a farther allowance ‘or their 
trouble in assisting to collect debis, so 
as to make it every bankrupt’s interest to 
be honest. He wished to protect, not 
only Commissioners ‘but Messengers in 
the performance of their respective du- 
ties; but he gave up the idea o! allowing 
to the Commissioners any fixed salaries, 
as he found it generally disapproved. 

. Mr. Abercromby, Sir J. Newport, and 
Mr. Ald. Waithinan said a few words in 
support of the general cep oe and the 
great zeal and diligence of the hou. 
mover in preparing it. ‘The bill was 
then read a second time and referred to 
a Committee of the House. 


POOR OF IRELAND. 


April 6.—Sir J. Newport proposed the 
revival of 4 Committee, to enquire into 
the state of disease, and of the Poor in 
Ireland. The ravages of disease had for 
the 2 or 3 last years been quite unprece- 
dented in Ireland. During the last 12 


months 3500 individuals haa been ad- 
mitted into the hospital of the place 
which he himself represented; and in 
the hospitals of Dublin, Cork, and Water- 
ford there had been no less than 43,000 
patients during the last 15 months. ‘The 


would make stoppage of payment for 


resources to which their late Committee 
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had applied for relief, had produced great 
benefit ; and he therefore hoped that the 
House would resort to it again, engraftin 
upon it such improvement as they thin 
just and proper. One of the objects 
which he had in view was the proper.ap- 
plication of labour to the cultivation of 
bogs and morasses, which were so com- 
mon iv the central parts of Ireland. It 
appeared from the report on this subject, 
that there avere po less than 2,830,000 
acres in this condition, of which 1,000,000 
had been sorveyed, levelled, and report- 
ed by the Commissioners. If any act 
theretore coull be proposed to enable 
individuals to reap advantage from this 
waste land, it would be a great point 
gained to the general prosperity of the 
country and its inhabitants. In certain 
districts, whose population amounted to 
3,840,000 inhabitants, the number of per- 
sons engaged in agriculture was to that 
of the persons engaged in manufactures 
and handicraft trade, as 488,000 to 164,000. 
If, therefore, it can be shown that one 
million of acres can be brought into cul- 
tivation, a great relief would be given to 
the agricultural part of the population. 


Mr. C. Grant, jun. seconded the motion 
as one of the utmost importance. He 
considered the ravages of fever as arisin 
from their low diet, and want of fuel. 
They had however been greatly relieved 
by a grand impulse of general benevo- 
lence. The clergy of the established 
church had distinguished themselves by 
the most exemplary exertions, and the 
Catholic priesthood had not been found 
interior to their Protestant brethren. One 
instance had fallen within the sphere of 
his own knowledge. A Catholic priest 
was called upon to visit a small cabin, in 
which six individuals were lying, all 
violently aifected with the typhus fever 
The priest had no other means of receiv- 
ing the dying man’s communications, 
than by throwing himselfon the wretched 
pallet upon which the sick man lay, and 
thus inhaling contagion from its source. 
The conduct of the medical profession 
was also beyond all praise: men of rising 
talent and celebrity had devoted them- 
selves to an exclusive and gratuitous 
attention to the poor. Nor was this phi- 
lanthrophy and benevolence confined to 
them alone. A gentleman of the name 
of Mahony, at Cork, had watched nights 
and days by the bed-sides of the wretched 
sufterers, who were too poor to pay for 
nursese Many landed proprietors had 
done the same, and had received a noble 
return in the gratitude of their tenantry. 
Those who had been absent from their 


estates, had lost an opportunity which he 
hoped would not soon occur again under 
similar circumstances, of fixing themselves 
in the affections of their dependents ; and 
were as deserving of pity, for the love 
which they had lost, as resident proprie- 
tors were of envy forthe gratitude which 
they had obtained. 

After a few words of approbation from 
several other members, the motion was 
agreed to, and the Committee appointed. 


Memoirs or Emi- 
NENT Persons 


March 30. At the advanced age of 81, 
Siz Wacter Farquuar, Bart. Physician 
to his Royal Higuess the Prince Regent, 
and for a long period distinguished by his 
consummate skill and ability in the medi- 
cal practice. He was, if possible, still 
more distinguished for those domestic vir- 
tues which marked through a long life, in 
an eminent degree, his valuable character. 
As a son, he was a pattern of filial piety ; 
a most affectionate brother, an exemplary 
and tender husband, a father almost adored 
by his children, for his wisdom and good- 
ness; a warm and steady friend, scarce to 


be equalled, in his exertions of kindness, _ 


or to bring forward merit wherever he 
found it. He was the patron of the friend- 
less; and distress, even accompanied by 
error, was never disregarded by him. 
More free from frailty himself than most 
meu, he was charitable and lenient in his 
judgment of others; and although always 
doing some good, declining the praise at- 
tached to it. 

Feb. 4, 1819. At his house in Dean 
Street, Soho, in the 32d year of his age, 
Mr. Grorcrk Henry Hartow, Portrait 
and Historical Painter. He had recently 
returned from Italy. [He was in the bloonr 
of life, and possessed a genius for the Art 
of Painting, which it is uo extravagant 
panegyric to say, had few equals, and still 
fewer living superiors. During his whole 
life, it was Mr. Harlow’s custom to sketch 
at the moment every thought that occurred 
to him, and seemed deserving of being so 
embodied. He thus accumulated port 
folios of treasures, the materials for almost 
every emergency. A practice of collect- 
ing and, as it were, realizing ideas in this 
way, cannot be too much recomm:ndod 
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either to artists. or authors. His first 
Historical picture piece was Bolingbroke's 
entry into London, which was never exhi- 
hited. ‘The first which was exhibited at 
the Royal Academy, (except the portrait 
of his mother, was the quarrel between 
Elizabeth and her favorite Essex, in which 
Majesty so far forgot itself as to strike a 
subject. Wedo not remember any other 
subject in the higher walks of art, between 
this, which was painted ten or twelve 
years ago, arid the Hubert and Prince Ar- 
thur which was at the British Gallery 
about four years since. 


The splendid picture of the Kemble 
family, in the characters of Katherine, 
King Henry, Wolsey, &c. was originally 
begun on a small scale, but the Artist be- 
came so enamoured of his theme as he 
proceeded, that he enlarged his plan, and 
produced the present admirable work, 
which he consigned to Mr. Welsh, the 
composer for 100 guineas. The last great 
work exhibited by Mr. Harlow, was 
Christ healing the woman who had an 
issue of blood. It possessed great merit, 
though not on the whole so fine as some 
of his former efforts. Mr. H. obtained a 
well earned and high reputation by his 
unrivalled portraits upon a small scale. 
Those of Mr. West and Mr. Northcote 
will be long remembcred as chef-d’ceuvres. 
His talents seem to be unbounded, and 
with the exception of landscape, we are 
not acquainted with any branch of the art 
in which he did not excel. 


On the 22d of June, 1818, Mr. Harlow 
set out ona tour of improvement, to Italy; 
and re-landedat Dover the 13th of January 
1819. This, but for its termination, was 
to him a fortunate and glorious journey. 
In Italy he made many friends, and re- 
ceived many honors from the various 
Academies. During this short interval of 
absence he made an entire copy of the 
Transfiguration, and executed a composi- 
tion of fifteen figures of his own conception, 
which was at the request of the celebrated 
Canova publickly exhibited at his own 
house, and afterwards at the Academy of 
St. Luke’s. Soon after Mr. Harlow’s arri- 
val in town he was seized with the mala- 
dy commonly called the mumps. At first 
it did not threaten any consequence more 
serious than a few days confinement at 
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home, but perhaps from an anxiety to get 
rid of so unpleasant an external appear- 
ance, at an important period for active ex- 
ertion, the disease was checked and thrown 
inward. It speedily assumed a dangerous 
aspect, and at length ulcerated so as to 
preclude the possibility of administering 
nourishment of any kind, and even to pre- 
vent utterance. 


March 3, 1819, at Manheim, in his 48th 
year, by the hand of the Assassin Sandt, 
the celebrated AuGustus Von Korzrsur. 
He was born at Weimar, where his father 
was Secretary of Legation, in the service 
of the Duke, and where his mother still 
lives. He was remarkable when quite a 
child for his vivacity and sensibility, and 
was not yet six years of age when he made 
his first attempts at poetry. His love of 
the dramatic art was early excited by the 
then very good company of players at 
Weimar, in which were the families of 
Sciler, Brandes, Boeckh, and Eckhof. At 
this period Kotzebue attended the Gym- 
nasium, where Maszeus, afterwards his 
uucle, obtained great influence over him 
by his instructions and example. He was 
not quite sixteen years old when he went 
to the university at Jena, where his love 
for the drama found new encouragement 
in a private theatre. From attachment to 
his sister, who married in Duisburg, he 
weut for a time to the university there ; 
whence he returned, in 1779, to Jena, 


studied jurisprudence, without however’ 


ceasing to live for the theatre, and to com- 
pose various pieces. He soon after passed 
his examination, and became an Advocate. 
He now enjoyed the entire friendship of 
the worthy Muszeus, and attempted, as he 
had already dove, with Wieland, Goethe, 
Termes, and Brandes, to imitate Muszeus, 
an example of which is his “I, a History 
in Fragments.” At Leipsig he printed a 
volume of ‘Tales, and went thence in 1781 
to St. Petersburgh, whither he was invited 
by Count Goerz, Prussian Ambassador at 
that court. He became secretary to the 
Governor-general Bawr; and the latter 
being charged with the direction of the 
German theatre, Kotzebue was again in 
his element. His first dramatic work, 
Demetrius Iwanowitsch, was performed 
with great applause in the German theatre 
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at St. Petersburgh, in 1782. His “Suffer- 
ings of the Ortenberg family” (1785,) and 
“The collection of his smaller Essays” 
(1787,) first shewed in a brilliant manner 
his agreeable and diversified style; but it 
was especially his two plays, “ Misanthro- 
py and Repentance,” and “The Indians in 
England,” which gained the poet the high- 
est reputation in all Germany. His ill 
health obliged him, in 1790, to make a 


journey to Pyrmont, where is ill-famed 


* Doctor Bahrdt with the [ron Forehead,” 
which he published under the name of 
Knigge, lost him a great part of the es- 
teem which the public had conceived for 
him. After the death of his wife he went 
to Paris, and then for a time to Mentz. 
He then obtained his discharge, and retired, 
in 1795, to the country, where he built 
the little country seat of Friedenthal, eight 
leagues from Narva, in Esthonia. The 
“Youngest Children of my Humour,” and 
above twenty plays, belong to this period. 
He was then invited to Vienna, as poet to 
the Court theatre. Here he published a 
great part of his “ New Plays,” which fill 
above twenty volumes. As various un- 
pleasant circumstances disgusted him with 
his place at Vienna, he requested his dis- 
charge, after an interval of two years, and 
obtained it, with an annual pension of 
1000 florins. He now went to live again 
at Weimar, but resolved to return to Rus- 
sia, where his sons were cducated in the 
Academy of Cadets, at St. Petersburg. 
Baron von Krudener, the Russian Ambas- 
sador at Berlin, gave him ‘the necessary 
passport ; but he was arrested on the 
Russian frontiers (April 1800,) and, with- 
out knowing for what reason, sent to Si- 
beria; a happy chance delivered him. A 
young Russian, of the name of Krasnopul- 
ski, had translated into the Russian lan- 
guage Kotzebue's little drama, “ ‘The Body 
Coachman of Peter the Third,” which is 
an indirect eulogium of Paul I. The trans- 
lation was shewn in MS. to the Emperor 
Paul, who was so delighted with the piece, 
that he immediately gave orders to fetch 
back the author from his banishment, and 
distinguished him on his return with pe- 
culiar favour. Among other things he 
made him a present of the fine domain of 
the crown, of Worrokull, in Livonia; gave 
him the direction of the German theatre, 
and the title of Auric Counsellor. M. von 
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Kotzebue has given a romantic account of 
his banishment, well known all over Eu- 
rope under the title of “The most re- 
markable Year of my Life.” After the 
death of Paul I. Kotzebue requested his 
discharge, and obtained it, with a higher 
title. He went to Weimar, where he 
lived a short time, and then to Jena. 
Various misunderstandings which he had 
with Goethe, vexed him so much, that he 
went in 1802 to Berlin, where he joined 
with Merkel to publish the Journal called 
Der Freymuthige. Kotzebue and Merkel 
wrote against Goethe and his adherents, 
Augustus, William Schlegel and Frederick 
Schlegel; and as M. Spazier, at that time 
editor of the “Journal for the Fashionable 
World,” espoused the cause of the latter, 
there arose a very violent paper war. A 
more serious consequence of the misunder- 
standings between Kotzebue and Goethe 
was the removal of the Literary Journal of 
Jena to Halle, and the establishment of a 
new Literary Journal at Jena. In 1806 
he went, for the purpose of writing the 
history of Prussia, to Konigsberg, where 
he was allowed to make use of the archives. 
His work on the history of Prussia, pub- 
lished at Riga, 1809, in four volumes, is 
certainly not an historical masterpiece, but 
deserves attention, particularly for the 
original documents printed in it. The 
year 1806, so unfortunate for the Prussian 
monarchy, obliged him to go to Russia, 
where he never ceased to combat the 
French and their Emperor with all the 
arms which a writer possessed of so much 
wit could command particularly in his 
journal “ The Bee.” The public in Ger- 
many were the more eager after his pub- 
lished works, as the French hardly per- 


mitted a free or bold expression to be ut- 


tered in Germany. As under these cir- 
cumstances his political writings had ex- 
cited a very high degree of attention, he 
appeared, on the great change in the poli- 
tical affairs of Europe in 1813, to be pe- 
culiarly qualified to maintain among the 
people their hatred of the French. Raised 
to the rank of Counsellor of State, he at- 
tended the Russian head-quarters, and 
published at Berlin a Journal, called “The 
Russian and German Journal for the Peo- 
ple.” In the year 1814, he went to Ko- 
nigsberg as Russian Consul-General in the 
Prussian dominions, where, besides seve- 
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ral political pamphlets, comedies and little 
dramas, he wrote a history of the German 
Empire, which is said to be very partial. 
In 1816 he was placed as Couucellor of 
State in the Department of Foreign Affairs 
in St. Petersburg, and in 1817 received 
the commission to go to Germany, in 
order to send reports directly to the Em- 
peror Alexander, on the State of Litera- 
ture and Public Opinion in Germany. 
He settled, for this purpose, at Weimar, 
where he published at the same time a 
Literary Journal, in which he coustituted 
himself judge of all wrilings in every 
branch of literature which he thought 
worthy of notice, and at the same time de- 
livered his opinions on politics and on the 
spirit of the times in a manner which his 
opponents accuse of being in the extreme 
partial and illiberal. His Cossack-like 
tactics, say they, with which he made war 
on all liberal ideas, especialiy the wishes 
of the people for representative constitu- 
tions, freedom of the press, &c. in the name 
of sound reason, of which he fancied him- 
self the representative, gained him great 
applause with a certain class of readers. 
But it drew upon him the indignation of 
no inconsiderable part of the nation, par- 
ticularly the ardent miuds of the German 
youth ; and in this tendency of his latest 
literary labours, we must doubtless look 
for the chief cause of his violent and tra- 
. gical death. 


April 25, 1819, at Paris, Francisco 
MANUEL, the celebrated Portuguese Poet, 
at the age of 84. From his earliest youth 
he had successfully cultivated almost every 
branch of literature. Having profoundly 
studied the best Portuguese classical au- 
thors, his works were imbued with a por- 
tion of their beauties, and his literary pro- 
ductions helped to revive among his coun- 
trymen a taste for the noblest studies. 
His odes which are full of enthusiasm, are 
remarkable for bold traits and sublime 
flights of genius. In his translation of La 
Fontaine's Fables he overcame difficulties 
which were before thought insurmountable 
owing to his perfect knowledge of the 
French and Portuguese languages. Un- 
fortunately, it is not with respect to talent 
only, that he may be compared to other 
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celebrated poets ; fame smiled more kindly 
on him than fortune. The Marquis de 
Marialva, the Portuguese ambassador to 
the French Court, whose kind patronage 
Mauuel had long enjoyed, befriended him 
in his last illness, aud afforded him all the 
assistance that might be expected from his 
benevolent disposition, and his love of li- 
terature and the fine arts. 


Jan. 13, 1819, at his house in Somer's 
Town, in his 81st year, Dr. Joun Wo 
cort, well known to the literary world 
under the name of Peter Pindar. It is 
needless to expatiate on the character of 
his works as they are universally known, 
Nature has seldom afforded a more original 
genius, and his mind was stored with 
various knowledge. He was well acquaint- 
ed with the Greek language, and was a 
sound scholar in Latin. He spoke French 
with facility, and had made considerable 
progress in Italian. He drew his imagery 
from Nature and Life, which he had ob- 
served with vigilance and accuracy. Per- 
haps hardly any Poet since Shakspeare has 
illustrated his works with more abundant 
allusions derived from the sources of Na- 
ture. He had seen much of the world in 
various parts, and excelled in the imitation 
as well as delineation of character. His 
satirical humour was exuberant ; and in 
reference to our revered Sovereign, it is 
impossible to palliate, or rather, not strong- 
ly to reprobate, the freedom, to use the 
mildest word, which he took with the 
Royal Character; but such is the igno- 
rance, malevolence, and bad taste of the 
world, that his works were more popular 
on that account than for the original hu- 
mour, wit, tenderness, and often sublimity, 
by which they are characterized. He 
never attacked any person after he became 
acquainted with him. He retained his 
faculties to the last, and was able, till 
within a very few days of his death, to 
dictate verses from his bed, which were 
strongly marked by his former strength 
and humour. 


He was a sound critic in poetry and 
painting ; and his sketches of landscape 
evinced a degree of taste which, if poetry 
had not engrossed so much of his attention, 
might have rendered him no inferior artist. 
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LIST OF PATENTS. 


Augustus Applegarth, of Nelson-square, 
Great Surrey-street, Surrey, Printer, for 
certain improvements in the art of casting 
stereotype or other plates for printing, and 
in the construction of plates for printing 
bank or bankers’ notes, or other printed 
impressions, where difficulty of imitation is 
a desideratum, April 23, 1818. 


Edward Lillie Bridgman, of Goswell- 
street-road, St. Luke's, Middlesex, Tallow- 
chandler; for certain improvements in 
making coffins, and in machines for con- 
veying coffins for interment, and appen- 
dages to the same in the church and burial 
grounds, April 23, 1818. 

George Tyer, of Homerton, Middlesex, 
Gentleman; for a chain-pump, May 2, 
1818. 


Joshua Rowe, of Torpoint, Cornwall, 
Merchant; for certain improvement or 
improvements, or process or processes ap- 
plicable to the printing of cotton and 
other cloths, and to other purposes, 
May 4, 1818. 


Sir Thomas Cochrane, Knight, com- 
monly called Lord Cochrane; and Alex- 
ander Galloway, of Holborn, Middlesex, 
Engineer; for the working or making 
a manufacture, being a machine or ma- 
chines for removing the inconvenience of 
smoke or gases generated in stoves, fur- 
naces, or fire-places by the ignition or 
combustion of coals or other inflammabie 
substances, and in certain cases for direct- 
ing the heat, and applying such smoke or 
gases to various useful purposes, which 
will be of great public utility, May 4, 1818. 

Thomas Jones, of Bradford-strect, Bir- 
mingham, Warwickshire, Iron-founder, 
and Charles Plimley, of Birmingham, 
aforesaid, Refiner ; for an improvement to 
blast engines and steam engines, May 7, 
1818. 

William Bush, the younger, of Bermond- 
sey, Surrey, Engineer; for an improve- 
ment in the method of drying and pre- 
paring of malt, wheat and other grain, 
May 5, 1818. 

Wolf Benjamin, of Plymouth-dock, De- 
vonshire, Umbrella-manufacturer ; for a 
composition varying in colour, with a pe- 
culiar method of applying, for the pur- 


pose of rendering canvass, linen, and cloth 
durable, pliable, free from cracking, and 
water-proof; and also for preserving every 
kind and description of wood from wind 
or weather, whether applied to ships, 
houses, or manufactories, and for all pur- 
poses where paint, varnish, or tar are 
used for the purpose of preservation or 
beauty, and whether applied to cannon or 
or iron of every description, May 5, 1818. 


Thomas Todd, of Swansea, Glamorgan- 
shire, Organ-Builder; for certain improve- 
ments in rolling of iron, and making wire, 
nails, brads, and screws, May 7, 1818. 


William Church, of Turner-street, Com- 
mercial-road, Gentleman ; for certain im- 
provements in or upon the machinery for 
making nails and spikes of various forms 
and dimensions, and also wire and screws 
of iron, copper, brass, or any other suitable 
metal, May 7, 1818. 

Henry Constantine Jennings, of Carbur- 
ton-street, Fitzroy-square, St. Marylebone, 
Middlesex, Esq. ; for an improvement in 
the mariner’s compass, May 7, 1818. 

Robert Eccles, of Edinburgh, Esquire ; 
for certain improvements in the masts, 
sails, and rigging of ships or sailing ves- 
sels, May 9, 1818. 

Thomas Brown Milnes, of Lenton, 
Nottinghamshire, Bleacher; for certain 
nnprovements on machinery for the finish- 
ing of Cotton, Angola, and lamb's-wool 
stockings, aud other frame-work goods; 
also the application of known powers to 
the working of the said machinery, May 
19, 1819. 

Maurice St. Leger, of St. Giles's, Cam- 
berwell, Surrey, Gentleman; for an im- 
proved method of making lime, May 19, 
1819. 


Thomas Tills, of Bromley, Middlesex, 
Merchant, and Uriah Haddock, of the 
City-terrace, City-road, Middlesex, Che- 
mist; for au improvement in the manu- 
facture of sulphuric acid, May 19, 1819. 


Thomas Motley, of the Strand, Middle- 
sex, Patent Letter Manufacturer, one of 
the people called Quakers, for certain im- 
provements on ladders, May 19, 1819. 


John Dyson, of Watford, Hertfordshire; 
for certain apparatus for the culture and 
tillage of land, May 26, 1818. 
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Charles Greenway, of Manchester, Lan- 
cashire, Cotton Spinner; for an improve- 
ment in the operation of opening raw 
cotton or cotton wool previous to the 
carding and spinning the same; and by 
which improvements such operation will 
be facilitated, May 26, 1818. 

George Michall, of St. Austle, Cornwall, 
Builder ; for improvements in the method 
of opening and shutting windows or sashes, 
and also in the application of machinery 
to the opening and shutting window 
shutters, and in other cases where the 
aforesaid improvements may be applied, 
May 26, 1818. 

Henry Taylor, of Kingston, Surry, 
Gentleman ; for improvements on machines 
or apparatus for catching and destroying 
rats and other vermin, May 26, 1818. 


Thomas Homfray, of the Hyde, Kinfare, 
Staffordshire, Iron-master; for a new kind 
of bobbin or bobbins used in spinning and 
other manufactorics, May 28, 1818. 


William Lester, of the Commercial 
Road, Middlesex, Engineer ; for a method 
of encreasing and projecting light produced 
by lamps or other means, June 2, 1818. 

George Atkinson, of Leeds, Yorkshire, 
Canvas-manufacturer; for a combination 
of materials to produce an article resem- 
bling bombazeen, June 10, 1818. 


William Eaton, of Wiln Mills, Derby- 
shire, Cotton-spinner; for improvements 
in certain parts of the machinery employed 
in the roving and spinning of cotton and 
wool, Jane 18, 1818. 


Robert Winch, of Shoe-lane, London, 
Printers’ Carpenter and Press-maker, and 
Richard Holden, of Stafford-street, St. 
Mary-le-bone, Middlesex, Gentleman ; for 
machinery to communicate motion and 
power to various other machinery which 
requires reciprocating or alternating mo- 
tion, June 18, 1818. 

John Neilson, of Linlithgow, Scotland, 
Glue Manufacturer; for an improvement 
in the tanning and tawing of hides and 
skins, and in the dying or colouring of 
leather, and other articles, June 22, 1818. 


Albert Roux, of Yverdon, in the Can- 
ton of Vaud, in Switzerland, Doctor in 
Divinity ; for an improvement or improve- 
ments applicable to locks of different de- 
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scriptions. Communicated to him by a 
foreigner residing abroad, June 30, 1818. 


John Baird, of Lanark, Scotland, North 
Britain, Manager for the new Shots Iron 
Company ; for various improvements on 
the manufacturing and making of cast-iron 
boilers, used for the purpose of evaporating 
the juice of the sugar-cane, or syrup de- 
rived from thence, by means of annealing 
them in a furnace or kiln of a peculiar 
construction, July 11, 1818. 

William Bailey, of High Holborn, 
Middlesex, Ironmonger; for certain im- 
provements in sashes, sk y-lights and frames, 
generally used for the purpose of receiving 
holding, and containing glass for the ad- 
mission of light, and the exclusion of rain 
and snow; and also for making roofs or 
coverings for houses and various other 
buildings, July 11, 1818. 


POLITICAL PERISCOPE, 


Panorama Office, June 29, 1819. 
Tuer angel Uriel, from his station 
in the sun, directing a wandering spirit, 
bid him 
Look downward on that globe, whose hither side 
With ligh t from hence, though but reflected 
ines ; 


place is EartH, the seat of Man ; that light 
is di 
That eet to which I point, is Panapiss, 


He possessed also the power of beholding 
the passions, the perturbations, the fierce 
gestures, and mad demeanour, which 
marr'd the visage of his degraded appli- 
cant, when arrived on Earth, 


——and betrayed 
Him counterfeit——— 


If the bright Angel still retains his office, 
and still watches events on this lower 
world, amidst the sons of men, what a 
multiplicity of rival passions, jarring inte- 
rests, discordances, and contentions, has 
he since beheld !—He no longer sees, 


Adam's abode, those lofty shades his bow’r, 


but, he sees the too long continued con- 
sequences of the first transgression: the 
whole world involved in the same corrup- 
tion; the same vices, the same perversi- 
ties, the same emulation, ambition, anger, 
cruelty, and tyranny, also, repeated ge- 

neration after generation, and pach 
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age after age. Whether his eye rests 
on the Eastern or Western Hemisphere, 
it finds 2uimosity open or covert, declared 
or disguised. It were, perhaps, too bold 
a poctic liccuce to assume the angel's ken, 
or to accompany the mighty spirit in the 


order of his reflections, as the Earth po- | 


volving presents its various continents aud 
abodes. 


Looking ou Asia, the original habita- 
tiou of mankind, what characterizes the 
sous of the crescent ?—equal enmiiy aud 
coutempt towards Djaw's, and infidels, 
as Mahomet himself could devise or desire. 


If the sultry soil of Africa meet his eye, 
there too the banner of the crescent 
flaunts, hardening the heart agaiust the 
re-action of remorse: Aud where the 
votaries of the false prophet have not 
obtained dominion, ignorance reigus pre- 
dominant, aud the untutored sons of 
nature, are a prey to the arts of the diviner, 
and to the frauds of superstition. The 
South Sea, with its thousand isles, presents 
savage man; naked, improvident, uncon- 
trolable : the Chinese Empire, with its 
countless myriads, presents artificial man, 
glitteriug in robes of splendour and mag- 
nificence, but, false, knavish, unvirtuous, 
contentious and superstitious, The vices of 
Europe have long furnished a theme of de- 
clamation to the moralist; and civilized 
society is found to be no remedy for the 
inherent defects of human nature. Europe 
boasts, indeed,—but the boast is selfish — 
of much liberality, compassion, benevo- 
lence, and good polity :—but the counter- 
balance to these virtues are but tooevident 
in Europe. 


Amidst this too melancholy estimate, 
there is yet this consolation, that a few 
rays of light abate the intensity of the 
darkness: there is in mau a moral con- 
science, distinguishing right from wrong, 
rewarding the practice of right with 
self-approbation, or punishing the habit of 
wrong, with remorse. Civilization, though 
it introduces some vices, is favourable to 
many virtues; and the still brighter beaws 
of Revelation penetrate the obscurity over- 
spreading around, as the solar rays burst 
in streams of splendour through the dark 
storm cloud, and shine the brighter, 
because rendered the more conspicuous 
by the contrast. 

Vor. IX. No. 58. 
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| . Where then will the wanderer resort, 
to realize that happiness which trans- 
gression has banished from the globe? 
The wilds of America may yield him 
| food: but, food is: not all that a rational 
| creature should seek. Solitude has its 
vices, as well as Society ; and though not 
the same they are equally noxious. 
Solitude adinits no interchange of mind, 
fosters no sympathy, couciiiates no friend- 
ship, affords uo assistance, perfects no cha- 
racter. Those who can be content to 
roam the earth a few years, like the deer 
they hunt, and then drop into the tomb, 
unhonoured, unlamented, undiscerned, ex- 
cept perhaps, as theirremains may be distin- 
guished from those of the Moose Deer, or 
the Mammoth, athousand years after their 
deposition—those, and those only, we re- 
commend to solitude. 
Far be it from us to single out a cer- 
tain island, and to say of it 


That spot to which we pointis Panavise; 


but we say, that while the world in all its 
parts is subject to that variety of evils 
which the pages of the PANorAMA, on the 
best authority, has ascribed to each, indi- 
vidually, those who seek a better country, 
under the sun, may find grief rather than 
gratification, and sorrowful recollections, 
rather than realized anticipations. 


It is not that we are insensible to the 
burdens which combine with a residence in 
Britain, that we thus speak; we know 
them to be many and heavy, but there is 
always a compensating power attending 
them ; as there is an elasticity in the spirit 
of the people to support them. An ad- 
dition is made to the taxes:—but, what 
proportion of this can fall on any indivi- 
dual? Foreign luxuries are fair objects of 
taxation: ‘To rank tea, or coffee, or sugar, 
or rum, or tobacco, among the necessaries 
of life, is to accuse Nature of having left 
this country without proper supplies for 
those inhabitants to whom it was des- 
tined; and if it be enquired by what 
means did our forefathers pass through life 
without so much as the knowledge of tea, 
or coflee, or sugar, or rum, or tobacco,— 
the answer might be found sufficiently 
embarassiug by those who complain of ad- 
ditional taxes laid on these foreign arti- 
cles; and who usually, are those who 
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profess to be most enamoured of the com- 
forts and enjoyments of the “ good old 
times.” 


The Agricultural interest, will, doubt- 
less, think hardly, of the tax on Malt ; but 
then the Agricultural interest has obtain- 
ed, what our pages witness it has been 
many years soliciting, a tax on Foreigu 
Wool imported. If it were just in Lord 
Sheffield, and those who thought with 
him, to desire this tax, let them calculate 
whether the benefits they formerly pro- 
fessed to expectfrom it, do not preponderate 
against the probable consequences of the 
additional tax on malt. 


To come to plain figures:—the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer finding the com- 
bination forming what is technically called 
“ the Jew’s list,” becoming unmanageable, 
not to say, too formidable, has proposed 
to take half a loan of £24,000,000. for the 
services of the present year, from the 
Commissioners of the Sinking Fund ; 
thereby rendering the very extensive pre- 
parations of the Jews (who had reckoned 
on nearly double the amount) completely 
useless. They had reduced the price ofstocks 
very low, in order to make the better bar- 
gain; they had disposed of all theirstocks, 
and refused to buy, insomuch that they 
borrowed one of another, to enable them 
to deliver stocks to which they were 
bound—but, in vain; the loan instead of 
being £36,000,000. is only £12,000,000, 
and thus the Jews are Jew'd!!! 


Besides this, the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, knowing that temporary expe- 
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Additional ou Coffee and Cocoa 130,000 
on'Tea . . 130,000 
on Pepper. . 30,000 


Total . . 3,190,000 


Very little of this ought to be felt by the 
poor: nor will the prices of the articies 
rise so high, generally speaking, as they 
were during the war. 


The internal regulation of the kingdom 
proceeds; some progress has been made 
in that difficult question, the Poor laws, 
by regulating the qualifications of settle- 
ment. The Catholic question is at rest, 
for the session; aud, though decided by a 
very small majority in the Commons, yet 
was opposed by a very considerable one 
in the Lords. The Bank affairs have, 
also, met with their ultimate regulation. 


The Government has determined to 
preserve, if possible—we doubt the possi- 
bility—a perfect neutrality between the 
contending Spanish provinces in South 
America and the Mother Country. We 
are by no means easy on this subject: we 
see no escape from arbitrary power, either 
on the right hand or on the left. We 
regret, exceedingly, the blood shed, and 
the cruelties committed, on both sides; 
and if there be any truth in the report 
that a descendaut of Montezuma has made 
his appearance in the province of Mexico, 


it is by no means calculated to diminish 
our regret. "The name will have great 
‘influence among the Ludians,—-hitherto 
disregarded by both the Royalists auc the 


dients are not calculated for durability, | Jusurgents,—although, in fact, the chief 


has determined to adopt a more effective 
system of finance; and having made free 
with the Sinking Fund, on one hand, he 


has determined to strengthen it on the — 
other hand. The surplus of the Sinking | 


Fund, under the management already 
hinted at, was about £2,000,000.; and 
the Minister proposed to raise it to five 
millions, annually, by laying on taxes io 
the amount of three millions, on the fol- 
lowing articles :— 


Consolidation of Customs, £ 
including duty on Wool . 500,000 
Additional Duty on Malt . . .1,400,000 

on British Spirits . . 500,000 
on Tobacco. .... 500,000 


who assumes it, should have no vearer 


relation to Moutezuma than Buonaparte 
had to Charlemagne. 


The Negro Empire of Hayti will always 
furnish an example not to be lost on the 
transatlantic world; and America, (the 
United States) has had a proof of this, in 
a plan laid by the Negroes of Georgia to 
massacre their masters, and set up for 
themselves: in short, no reason can be 
alledged, if liberty be worth struggling 
for, why the Negroes, Slaves, of North 
America, or the Indians, long oppressed, 
in South America, should not struggle 
for liberty, as well as their masters who 


have European blood in their veins. 
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We told our countrymen, freely, that 
those who ventured to South America, 
must expect to meet, in the climate, an 
enemy that gives no quarter. We un- 
derstand, that of eight hundred English 
troops which had arrived there, one in 
four had died almost immediately. 


It is said, that beside the cession of 
Florida to America by Spain, Spain has 
offered to cede Cuba to Britain. The 
acquisition would certainly be favourable 
to our interests; but, it would have con- 
sequences, not distant from what we have 
been hinting at, supposing it to be true; 
for which we do not vouch. 

Not only the negroes of St. Domingo, 
and Georgia, with the Indians of Mexico, 
have felt their spirit stirring, but, the 
Caffres and the Bushmen of South Africa 
have taken arms, and have made inroads 
on the settlements ofthe Europeans. They 
have considered all the cattle possessed by 
their ucighbours as fraudulently obtained 
from their true and rightful owners— 
themselves—aud have swept off the whole. 


Scarcely are we suffered to breathe from 
the calamity of Pindaree warfare, when 
our attention is called to Caffre hostilities. 
it must be so, where a state has numerous 
colonies: perhaps, the issue may prove, 
that as the Cape formerly assisted India : 
- so India may now assist the Cape. ‘The 
consequences are not of difficult divination. 


We shall not on this occasion do more 
than advert to the state of Europe gene- 
rally. The King of France has Jeut him- 
self to the recall of those marked charac- 
ters whose temper and principles paid no 
respect to Royal blood: we wish him 
well; but we augur no good from this. 

The King of Spain has been busying 
himself in prohibiting certain books from 
the perusal of his loyal subjects : bad books 
are bad things: few things are worse : 
yet, we are no friends to prohibitions, un- 
less consequent on the verdict of a jury. 


The King of Prussia has met with an 
accident that perhaps may disfigure his 
face for life: it happened while amusing 
himself at one of those (lately fashionable 
at Paris) divertisemens, called Russian 
mountains. Kings should be cautious as 
well in their sports and pastimes, as at 
their Council boards. 
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The Emperor of Austria has employed 
a few weeks of leisure in visiting his 
Italian dominions, also Rome, Naples, &c. 
If his Majesty has exerted the same spirit 
of observation as the Grand Dukes did in 
England, his subjects, as well as himself, 
will profit by his excursion. 


The King of Saxony will probably give 
a Queen to Spain, in the person of a 
princess of his family. 


The disputes between Sweden and Den- 
mark on the subject of meum and tuum, it 
is understood, are compromised: Den- 
mark does not get all she wished, but 
gets it sooner than she expected. 


And now, having run over so great a 
portion of the globe, on what part of it 
shall we fix, as capable of affording a 
greater share of human good than a 
certain little island affords? placed geo- 
graphically in the temperate zone, rarely 
visited with those pestilential distempers 
which at this moment are hurrying their 
thousands to the grave, in some places ; 
yielding the necessaries of life in no nig- 
gardly portion, raised by arts and sciences 
to an enviable height in the scale of 
nations, fearing nothing from external 
foes, at peace wiih all parts of the globe, 
and in all parts of the globe respected as 
an ally, confided in as a merchant, or es- 
teemed as a friend:—no: we shall noi 
forsake Britain; British people may for- 
sake themselves;—but, their wisdom 
shall have no sanction or support from the 
Lirerary PANoRAMA. 
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STATE OF 'TRADE. 


Lloyd's Coffee House, June 20, 1819. 

The State of Trade has been considera- 
bly slack, for some time past, owing to a 
variety of causes. The most public *ause 
was the unsettled state of affairs between 
the Bank and the Community at large. 
While those affairs were pending, and 
before they had assumed that shape on 
which opinion might be formed, and ar- 
guments might be founded, the mercantile 
world were in uncertainty as to what ac- 
commodation it might expect, and conse- 
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quently, as to what accommodation it 
might afford. Every prudent person 
would rather keep within, than exceed 
what he coasidered lus fair and honest 
power ; and he found his security in his 
caution. It must be added, that not a 
few of the more adventurous speculators 
had paid the forfeit of their rashness, and 
these examples became warnings to others. 


At present, the action of those causes 
has greatly abated. Confideuce has never 
been shaken as to the solidity of the Bauk; 
and now the accommodations granted by 
that establishment to Commercial men 
are fully equal to what thev have lately 
been, The public, too, begins to see 
through the mists which imayination had 
magnified into thick clouds, aud the moun- 
tains of difficulty are sunk to prominences, 
preparatory to their dwindling to mole- 
hills. The Bank is to have its choice, 
whether it will pay in stamped gold, or in 
coined gold; and we venture to foretell, 
that very few refiners at the mint will be 
employed in stamping, and very few por- 
ters at the Bullion Office in delivering, 
ingots of gold, of the magnitude of sixty 
ounces, The Bank will meet al! demands 
upon it, with a good grace, and current 
money. 

We cannot with equal assurance say the 
same on the second cause at which we 
have hinted ;—the sufferings of specula- 
tors. The accounts of such dealers are 
not wound up ii an instant: as they 
looked forward to profits, so their creditors 
must look forward to proceeds. We do 
not say that all concerns will eventually 
prove to be total loss; of which, never- 
theless, we find ourselves bouid to say, 
they are at the moment, entire suspension. 
We know several houses, which have 
recently completed their payments of 
twenty shillings in the pound; but, the 
interval of two or three years, or more, 
siuce they suspended paymeuts, has beeu 
sufficiently, not to say fatally, distressing 
to tradesmen, and others, whose property 
was involved in the affairs of such houses. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer has 
favoured Commerce with a visitation in 
the shape of new Taxes. It so happens, 
that at this moment they will little affect 
the consumer. For instance, Tra is further 
taxed 4 per cent.: but, an article already 
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taxed 96 per cent. will scarcely feel the 
addition. And moreover, the Tea Sale, 
now receutly closed, at the ludia House, 
has on the whole, goue off lower than the 
previous average; so that prices will! 
nearly, or altogether, preserve their former 
level. Much the same may be said ou 
Coffee: the article had suffered a great 
reduction; and it will not be the effect 
of the duty, if it reaches its price of some 
time back. We are given to widerstaud, 
a'so, that the price of Beer, is rather kept 
from falling, to the consumer, thai really 
heightened by the new tax on Malt; so 
that this season it will not be felt: but 
what may resnit from fluctuating harvests, 
no man will venture to foretell. 


We proceed now to notice a few of 
those more important commodities in 
which, usually, the greatest changes occur. 
We have already hinted at the lower 
prices of Teas, taken geuaerally ;—with 
these we ought to connect the diminished 
expenees of shipping, freight, &c. com- 
pared with what they were during the 
war. The article may afford equal profit, 
though sold at reduced prices. 

SuGar has taken a start: the demand 
has been, for some days, unusuatly brisk : 
nor is it yet fully satisfied. The holders 
expected, aud obtained, higher prices; 
and the cautious were far from being for- 
ward to sell. ‘The buyers have so long 
refrained, that they are now out of stock, 
aud are known to be so. Good qualities 
—which are rather scarce—were all taken 
off at a considerable advance, as soon as 


exposed to sale. 
The Refined Market was so iucousidera- 
ble in point of shew, aud so unable to 


deliver immedistely, that those who had 


somewhrt of quantities, and were fortu- 
nate also, in qualities, did business to what- 
ever extent they pleased. The advance 
on the whole may be stated at 3s. to 4s. 
per cwt. The home trade has taken off 
much: and, besides what orders for ex- 
portation have already been executed, it is 
known that there are others in town. 


Corrre has risen in a greater propor- 
tion than Sugar. What a few days ago 
was worth only 95s. or 96s. now fetches 
108s. or 109s. The holders are even 
firm at higher prices; and the request. is 
steady. It is however, to be observed, 
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that caprice has some share in this 
state of things; and that some qualities 
have greatly the advantage of others, 
without any apparent cause, or real difler 
ence, 

Corton is beholden at present to ex- 
port orders for the support of its prices: 
the sale for home cousumption has been 
but moderate, and in fact, somewhat lan- 
guid: but, considerable quantities have 
been transferred, in bond, for immediate 
shipping. ‘The Mauchester trade is dull: 
and is likely to feel the consequences of 
this dulucss ; owing to circumstances 
which it might have been hoped would 
have ceased to operate ere now ; but, 
which certain good natured souls take de- 
light in perpetuating, and exciting from 
bad to worse. At Liverpool, therefore, 
Cottous have declined. The supply has 
not, very lately, been equal to what it was 
some time ago; aud this, with the rumour 
of a short supply expected from India, 
will, most likely, produce an effect in 
favonr of such holders as wait a reasoua- 
ble time. 


Government has advertised a Contract 
for 80,000 gallons of Rum; and suspicion 
whispers that the quantity taken may 
eventually prove more extensive. This 
has benefited the Leewards at market, m 
greater proportion than the Jamaicas; and 
somewhat of bustle and enquiry has taken 
place in consequence. This was increased 
hy meaus of an expectation of a new im- 
port duty on Rum; but that, together 
with a talked-of additional duty on Sugar, 
has been suspended. It is, certainly, pru- 
dent to wait the effects of the duties fixed 
on, before others, if dispensable, are 
finally imposed. If the home manufac- 
ture under these additions suffer from the 
competition of imported goods, those im- 
ports must expect to undergo a counter- 
vailing charge, in some shape or other,— 
either by the Customs or by the Excise. 

Brandy and Hollands continue much 
as before. Tobacco is looking forward to 
a movement; but, this is not so near as 
to raise the present price. 

Hemp continues to give way ; and may 
be stated lower, say 20s. to 40s. Tallow 
rather rising. 

Britain has been called the country of 
supply ; and it is certain that the quantity 
of manufactured goods she can deliver, is 
astonishing ; but other countries are be- 


coming every year more and more coun- 
tries of supply, or else the imports into 
Britain could never have been furnished. 


The wonderful quantity of Cotton im- — 


ported duriug last year, is a striking proof 
of this: say, approaching 700,000 bales: 
Ships are laden with Cotton to be returned 
to the Hast: we are even assured that 
ships are freighted with Spices to be re- 
turned to the East; but, we have not been 
able to trace the fact. 

The quantity of Corn imported last year 
was about the value of tex millions ster- 
ling: the countries which have furnished 
this, are surely countries of supply. There 
is then, a strong disposition throughout 
the world to engage iu Commerce, and to 
pay for foreign articles by the exchange 
of commodities raised at home. This, if 
we rightly coujecture, will increase, The 
competition iu some things will become 
more aud more antnated, and whatever 
else it produces, probabiy the perfection 
of the manufacture will be ouc result. We 
have repeatedly inculcated this oa the 
minds of our readers: we repeat if, as the 
dictate of a judgment founded on no slight 
grouuds:—THE PERFECTION OF THE MA- 
NUFACTURE IS THE ONLY MEANS BY WHICH 
TO MAINTAIN OUR STANDING. Asto any 
other events, which by possibility may 
rise above the horizon, tliose who witness 
them will, very probably, look back to 
this paper, and compare its date, with 
what they witness ; they will prove, if we 
guess rightly, of no small importance to 
the nation, and to Natioual Commerce. 

COUNTY OF ESSEX. 

Agricultural Report, 24th June, 1819. 


Much labour has been bestowed in hoeing | 


and weeding, yet the Fields will be foul at 
Harvest. The late fine rains have uot les- 
sened that inconvenience, yet have been of 
the greatest use to all Spring Corn. Our 
Barley and Oats were nearly at a stand, till 
the recent showers, which came just in time 
to help them, and many of the early sown 
Barleys are in the ear. The Wheat is very 
fine, but notwithstauding the sharp white 
frosts and cold winds, the lice are getting 
quite prevalent on the Pease, and should 
not some storms of lightning and thunder 
soon ensue, the Beans must likewise suffer, 
Tares are in abundauce throughout the 
County, Turnip sowing is generally com- 
menced ; the lands in excellent order for the 
Seed, and all the fallows are in a desirable 
and husband-like state, The appearance of 
the Hop bine is mostly promising. Wool is 
advancing in price. 
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PRICES CURRENT, June 20, 1819. 


Awerican pot-ash, percwt 
Ditto pearl ...... 2 
Barilla 1 


Brandy,Cogniac, ‘bond.gal. 0 
Campbhire, refined... 0 
Ditto unrefined- -cwt. 10 
Cochineal, fine black, Ib. 
Ditto, East India .... 
Coffee, fine bond ewt. 
Ditto ordinary ...... 
Cotton Wool, Surinam, |b. 
Ditto Jamaica.. 
Ditto Smyrna .. 
Ditto East-India 
Currants,Zant....cwt.. 
Elephants’ Teeth ......32 
—_———— Scrivelloes 21 
Flax, Riga........ ton 75 
Ditto Petersburgh .. 58 
Galls, Tnrkey.... cwt-- 9 
Geneva, Holl. bond, gal. 0 
Ditto, English......+-0 
Gum Arabic, Turkey, ewt. 9 
Hemp, Riga ...... ton 46 
Ditto Petersburgh ... 7 
Indigo Caraccas ., Ib. 
Ditto East India .... 4 
Iron British bars-- ton. 13 
Ditto Swedish c.c.n.p, 21 
unae Swed: 2nd sort 16 
in pigs...... fod 0 
Ditto ton 0 
Ditto white......ton 0 
ton 8 
Madder, Dutch crop, cwt. 6 
Mahogany..........ft. 
Oil, Lucca--24 gal. jar 17 
Ditto Florence, } chest 2 
Ditto 
Ditto spermaceti--ton 90 
Pitch, Stockholm -- cwt. 0 
Raisins, bloom .... cwt. 3 
Rice, Carolina bond---- 1 
Rum, Jamaica bond gal 0 
Ditto Leeward Island--0 
Saltpetre, East ludia,cwt. 1 
Silk, thrown, Italian, Ib. 
Silk,- + -raw,..+Ditto-.. 
Tallow, Russia, white .. 
Ditto » yellow-- 
Tar, Stockholm... .bar. 
Tin in blocks......cwt. 
Tobacco, Maryland, |b. 
Ditto Virginia ------ 
Wax, Guinea-: -+--cwt. 


(Green!) ton 110 


ipe: 
Red Port, bond pipe «+ 39 
Ditto Lisbon -++-----+ 38 
Ditto Madeira -----.-- 60 
Ditto Moantain:------- 28 
Ditto 18 
Ditto Sherry eooeeebutt 30 
Dtito Claret 
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Fire-Office Shares, §c. March 20. 
Canals. 
Coventry .... (Div. 441.) .. 1060 — 
Croydon 
Dudley..--(Div. 21. 10s.) 59 — 
Ellesmere and Chester(D.21.) 68 — 
Grand Junction ...(Div. 91.).. 230 — 
Grand Surry 50 — 
Ditto (optional) Loan Div. 51. 94 — 
Huddersfield ........ we 
Kennett and Avon( Div. 21 
Leeds and Liverpoo! (Div 101.)345 — 
Oxford 311. 630 — 
Peak forest 60 — 
.. 39 — 
Stratford & Avon.......... 23 — 
Thames and Medway ...... 27 — 
Trent & Mersey... Div. 70/.. 1800 — 
Docks. 
Commercial...... Div. 31... 55 — 
East India ........Div. 101. 180 — 
East Country .......8...6. 20 — 
West India ,... Div 102,.... 182 — 
Insurance Companies. 
Albion ........Div.£5..++ 45 — 
Atlas 410 
Birmingham Fire --+++-++++ 400 — 
London Ship — 
13 — 
Royal Exchange-- Div. 10 .. 250 — 
Sun 9210 
Union Fire Life --( Div. 61.) 33 — 
Water Works, 
Grand Junction..............42 — 
London Bridge... Div. 21. 108.58 — 
Manchester and Salford .......38 — 
Portsmouth aud Farlington.... 9 — 
South London 20 — 
West Middlesex -+..++++++++ 41 10 
York Buildings....-. 
Bridges. 
Waterloo... 
Ditto Old Annuities Div. 81. .-- 33 — 
Ditto New do Div. 7. 
Vauxhall Bonds 93 — 
Literary Institutions. 
Mines. 
Beeralstone Lead and Silver.... 9 10 
Great Uewas IO 17 
British Copper Comp. 2/. 10s...50 — 
Cliff down Oe 5— 
Wheal Goodluck .... lpr.++ 20 — 
Roads, 


Dover Street 30 10 
Miscellaneous. 
Auction — 
London Corn Sale Rooms ..., 15 — 
Golden Lane Brewery. .801. sh. 74 — 
Ditto 501, Share — 
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METEOROLOGICAL TABLE. 


ex Llo’clock 
Height of 
Barom, 
Dryness 
hy Leslie’s 


29,52 57 


Showry 
Fair 

Fair 
Sin.Rain 


3014/66 
10/68 
29,7060 
370/40 
386/49 § 
398/40 Sthowry 
94/58 Fair 
292/50 Showry 
29,84] 0 Rain 
30,0447 Fair 
915|46 Fair 
398) Rain 
922/48 Fair 
928/63 Fair 


London Premiums of Insurance. 


Aberdeen, Dundee, Perth, &c.10s.6d to 15s. 9d- 
Africa, 2gs. 

American States, 25s. to 30s. 

Belfast, Cork, Dublin, 12s. 8d to lis 9d. 
Brazils,30s. to 35s. 

Hamburgh, &c. 108. 6d to 12s. 6d. 
Cadiz, Lisbon, Oporto, 155. 9d. to 20s, 
Canada 2gs. 

Cape of Good Hope, 2gs. 

Contautinople, Smyrna, &c. 35s. 
East-India (Co. ships) 39s. 

————~ out and home, 69s. 

France, 10s. 6d. to 158. 9d. 

‘Gibraltar, 20s. 

Gottenburgh, 12s. 6d. to 15s. 9d. 
‘Greenland, out and home, 39s. to 34gs. 
Holland 7s. 6d. to 12s. 6d. 

Honduras, &c. 2gs. 

Jamaica, 30s. 

‘Leeward Islands, 25s. 

Madeira, 158. 9d. to 20s. 

‘Malta, Italian States, &c. 30s. 

Malaga, 25s. 

Newfoundland , 30s. 

Portsmouth, Falmouth, Plymouth, 10s. 6d, 
River Plate, 2gs 

Southern Fishery, out and home, 10gs. 
Sockholm, Petersburgh, Riga, 15s. 9d. 


LONDON MARKETS 
PRICE OF BREAD. 
The Peck Loaf to weigh 17Ib. 60z. ....38. 5d 


The Half ditto ditto 


i 


The Quar. ditto ditto 4 5 lo; 
0 5: 


The half ditto ditto 2 22. 


POTATOES, 
Kidney...... 8 0 0| Ox Nobles... 7 00 
Champions .. 7 0 Apple...... 7 00 
ONIONS, per Bushel, 2s 0d to 3s 6d 


MEAT. 
Smithfield, per stone of 8b. to sink the Offal 
Beef | mut. | veal. | pork | lams 


Lumps ordinary or large 32 to 40 lbs... 
Fine or Canary, 24 to 30 Ibs. ........ 
Loaves, fine... 
Powder, ordinary, 9 to 


COTTON TWIST. 
June 19. Mule Ist quality,No. 40 Os. Od 


No. 126 Os. Od 


2d quality, No. 40 Os. Od 
Discount—0 a 0 per cent. 


COALS, delivered at 13s. per chald. advance, 


Sunderland. 


May 25. .. 33s 0d to40 0 


June 2... 348 0 
3... 328 3 
16. .. 338 0 


| Newcastle. 
33s 6d to 41 0 
410!33s 6d 409 
409; Sls 6d 409 
39 33s 3d 339 9 


LEATHER. 


Butts, 50 to 56lb. 22 
Dressing Hides .. 20 
Crop hides for cut. 20 
Flat Ordinary .. 16 


Calf Skins 30 to 
45lb. per doz. 36 

Ditto 50 to70.. — 

Seals, Large.... 100 


Soap; yellow, 86s.; mottled 98s.; curd 102s, 
CANDLES; per doz. 12s. Od. ; moulds 13s. 6d 


Course of Exchange. 


Bilboa 36 
Amsterdam, 
Dittoat sight 11-8 
Rotterdam 2-us, 11-12 
Hamb. us. 24 35 
Altona us. 35-1 
Paris, 3d.d. 24-50 
Ditto, 2 us. 24-80 
Madrid 37 
Cadiz 37- 


Palermo, per oz 120d. 
Leghorn 


Rio Janeiro 
Dublin 
Cork 14 


Agio Bank of Holland, 2 per cent. 


HAY and STRAW.—arT sMITHFIELD. 


Clover. 


P 
2 | 
22/56 | 64155! 8047 Fair 
23 | 58, 63 | 52| 59750 Fair 
24 | 55 | 57 | 50 198) 0 Rain 
A 25 | 50 | 63 | 47 994.39 Fair 
26 | 50 | 58 | 44 99736 Cluudy |—— 
4 27 | 48 | 58 | 46 187/35 Fair 
33 47 | 56 | 45 Fair 
$0 Fai 
a | 3, 1819. s. d.|s.d.|s. d.| 8. d.| 8. d. 
31 | 49 | 59 | 54 217/52 Cloudy May.27 .. 5 O[7 0|6 O 
(June, 56) 62156] 515/61 June 3 ..6 4/6 4|7 6|6 6/0 0 
2| 57 | 68 | 57 1066 
3| 58/69] 58 | 17..5 415 4|5 5 
4| 59 | 67 | 56 | 
5 | 60 | 69 | s6 SUGAR. 
6 | 60 | 70 | 57 
| 7 | 56 | 68 | 57 
8 | 59 | 69 | 57 
9 } 60 | 69 | 57 ——— 
10 | 58 | 66 | 55 — 
13 | 56 | 68 | 54 
| 15 | 54 | 61 | 52 oe | — 
| 16 | 54 | 57 | 51 ee | 
17 | 53 | 67 | 53 ___ 
} 18 | 54 | 60 | 50 
‘ 19 | 60 | 70 | 56 
| 
| 
| | Genoa 46 
} ( Venice, 26 
\ Naples 4 
| Oporto 55 
| | | 
} H 
Hay. Straw. 
£. 2. s. d. £. 8. 
May 27.. 6 6 Of 214 9/7 06 
June 5.. 6 6 0 214 0 7 00 
12.. 6 40) 26 
19.. 6 0 O| 216 0] $ 0 o 
é 
A 


1 
Price of STOCKS, from 21st May, to 20th June, 1819.99 
714703] — 18 7-16, 683} | 216 29 | — |7, | 71 
oot — 3-4) 66) —— | 211) 16 | — | 608 
672 755 1022} — 1-8| 643) —— | 20 | — 68 
672 7434/1013) — |17 —| —— | 206] | 675 
65° 73| 743|101' | — 1-16 65 | —— | | 68 
683 67 754 w2|— |17 5.16) 643) —— | 68 
66 7 — 643) 211) — | 67 
654 732l1003} — | —— |—| —— | 21] 
662 —| —- |—| —— | 
66% 53| 7834/1003] — | —— | 633} —— | 211) 
65% — | —— |—| —— | 210) 3 | 7334 
652 7353/1008) — 1-4/— | —— | 210) 4); — | 66 
-—— | 783/1033) — 185-8) |=] 
— | 77 | — — | 
—— | — 663} 2|— 70 
— | 5-16] — | —— | 71 
—— | 763} — | — 1-8) — | 5] — 69 
— | 753 17 — 3 682 
—— | 7631042) — |17 15-16) 663) |—| 69 
— | 763/—|— 18 1-165 — | —— —| 698 
Prices of the 
IRISH FU. 
#5 = = Is Is 
"2 8/2 15 8 3 | B Actions 
29|\——|——_ — 768 — 18167 —|1510 — 
793 — /103 74 67 —!1506 25 
7\228 795 1052] 107 75 25166 95/1505 — 
11/931 108 |107 29166 85/1505 — 
14236 | 862 $3} 107% 1072 June 
16——|— 82 /1063)106% 1166 85,1510 
AMERICAN FUNDS. 1268 201516 — 
901510 — 
IN LONDON. AT NEW YORK. vd | 
June 11, 14, 21. Apr. 12.. May 9, 24 } 
7 per Cent, eee 106 106 106 { | 
Bank Shares ...... (241. 10.|241. 102 | 102 | 102 
Louisiana — par par par 
Old 6 per Ceut. ......)9 — | par | par | par 
New 6 per Cent....... 101 a | lon | 101 | 101 | 102 
per 665 66 63 
. By J. M. Richardson, 23, Cornhill. 
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